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The death of the queen 
mother has been met with 
widespread indifference 




Transform apathy 


into anger 


T he death of Elizabeth Angela Mar¬ 
guerite Windsor (nee Bowes-Lyon) 
has exposed tactical divisions 
within the ruling class over how to de¬ 
fend and promote the monarchy. 

In the absence of any mass sentiment 
of the kind that followed the accident 
that killed princess Diana in 1998, the es¬ 
tablishment has been tom between those 
who want to pile on the sycophancy and 
veneration, on the one hand, and those 
who are more wary of alienating public 
sympathy by going over the top, on the 
other. Their disagreement is over how the 
queen mother’s death can best be ex¬ 
ploited to consolidate the UK constitu¬ 
tional monarchy. 

Most of the fire of the traditionalists 
has been aimed at BBC television, whose 
coverage was deemed to be insufficientiy 
deferential. Peter Sissons, who broke the 
news to viewers on March 30, did not 
wear a black tie and referred to the queen 
mother as an “old woman” (an accurate 
enough way of describing a 101-year-old 
member of the female sex, you might 
have thought). Running out of things to 
say, presenters talked of Elizabeth’s fond¬ 
ness for gin and Dubonnet, her distress 
at the various scandals that had rocked 
the royal family over the last couple of 
decades and even pondered on the fu¬ 
ture of the monarchy itself. Leader-writ¬ 
ers at the Daily Mail and Daily 
Telegraph were furious. 

Originally, BBC television had 
planned to replace all scheduled pro¬ 
grammes with wall to wall tributes, eu¬ 
logies and sombre music. But then in 
November 2001 Lorraine Heggessey, 
controller of BBC1, announced that 
these plans had been reviewed - instead 
the corporation would “take the tem¬ 
perature” on the day. Thus on Easter 
Saturday there was only a few hours’ 
interruption to normal viewing. 

It seems as though Heggessey's tem¬ 
perature-reading advice served well. 
Tme, hundreds of people rang in to ex¬ 
press their outrage at the ‘disrespectful’ 
and low-key coverage, but hundreds of 
others telephoned the BBC to complain 
that their favourite shows had been in¬ 
terrupted. This is hardly a manifestation 
of militant republicanism, but it is a sure 


sign that the ideological power of the 
monarchy has weakened. 

The Sunday Telegraph claimed that 
the queen mother was “one of Britain’s 
best loved public figures” (March 31). 
That might be tme for addled, flag-wav¬ 
ing royalists, the soporific high church, 
the bowing and scraping political class 
and those - high and low - who inhabit 
the imagined commonality of official Brit¬ 
ain. But what did she mean to the other 
Britain, the unofficial Britain which fer¬ 
vently believes in democracy and treat¬ 
ing fellow human beings with friendly 
respect and equality? 

This Britain appreciates that the Wind¬ 
sor family has lost an aged and infirm 
member. But this Britain holds that to be 
a private affair and not something that 
should be inflicted on the whole nation. 
Claims that the “dear old queen mum” 
was “one of the country’s hardest work¬ 
ing pensioners” are an affront to this 
Britain. Being patron or president of more 
than 300 charities does not make you a 
tireless worker. 

In fact a very large part of Elizabeth’s 
‘public duties’ seemed to consist of go¬ 
ing horse-racing. She had 10 racehorses 
in training at the time of her death and 
over the years had chalked up no fewer 
than 461 winners. They did not make her 
any money, but that was hardly a matter 
of concern, since she was dripping in 
wealth. Her collection of paintings alone 
is said to be worth £36 million, and she 
had the use of five palatial residences - 
she owned the Castle of Mey, while 
Windsor, Clarence House, the Royal 
Lodge and Birkhall were provided either 
by the state or the queen. 

She considered it a gross affront when 
the state attempted to cut back on her 
lifestyle during the 1980s, when a con¬ 
certed effort was being made to reduce 


the most flagrant excesses of the royal 
family. Not a modest woman, she insisted 
she was entitled to a full state funeral, “as 
befitting her status as the last empress 
of India”. 

Her image as the ‘country’s favourite 
grandmother’ was maintained by offi¬ 
cial Britain by ensuring that we were 
never allowed to hear her voice (she 
was 99 when she made her first public 
speech). A dyed in the wool chauvin¬ 
ist, “she did not care much for any for¬ 
eign nation”, to quote the words of 
Kenneth Rose - a sympathetic con¬ 
servative commentator. She mourned 
the end of the British empire, unable to 
understand why the number of her sub¬ 
jects had to be reduced. ‘To have and 
to hold’ was her motto. In 1936 she fa¬ 
mously remarked that the best course 
of action for the unemployed was to 
“join the army”. 

Like Arthur Scargill - a figure she no 
doubt detested - she insisted on refer¬ 
ring dismissively to the European Union 
as the “Common Market” and was said 
to be a supporter of Ian Smith’s racist UDI 
in what was then Rhodesia. She privately 
rejoiced in Margaret Thatcher’s election 
victories. 

Elizabeth was a vehement opponent 
of German reunification - not out of any 
fondness for bureaucratic socialism of 
course, but because she thought that 
after two imperialist wars Germany ought 
to be rendered permanently impotent. 
However, it is not at all clear that her con¬ 
tempt for all things German predated 
1939. After all, her brother-in-law, Edward 
vm, spent an inordinate amount of time 
hobnobbing with the Nazis after his ab¬ 
dication, and Hitler was viewed as an anti¬ 
communist bulwark by large sections of 
the British mling class. It is known that 
Elizabeth gave a copy of Mein Kampf to 


Lord Halifax, the foreign secretary, com¬ 
menting that the book showed, as well 
as Hitler’s ignorance, his “obvious sin¬ 
cerity”. 

None of this has stopped the media 
referring ad nauseum to her supposed 
courage and leadership - on a par with 
Winston Churchill’s - during the “dark 
days” of World War II. She continually 
visited bomb sites in working class ar¬ 
eas (although, unlike Mrs Churchill, she 
refused to wear the “unbecoming” uni¬ 
form of the Women’s Service), and was 
relieved when Buckingham Palace was 
itself slightly damaged by a stray bomb 
- now her subjects would know that she 
was just as much at risk as they were. 

In fact the royals spent most nights in 
Windsor - well away from German targets. 
And when they were in London they 
knew that Buckingham Palace was 
equipped with a well stocked, comfort¬ 
able and impenetrable air raid shelter. That 
was not the case for the workers with 
whom she feigned sympathy. Tube sta¬ 
tions were only opened up to the public 
after a series of militant occupations led 
by the Communist Party. 

Similarly with her much vaunted re¬ 
fusal to leave Britain for the safety of 
Canada. If Britain had fallen under Ger¬ 
man occupation, there can be little doubt 
as to how the king and queen, together 
with the overwhelming majority of the 
ruling class, would have behaved. Either 
they would have got out while the go¬ 
ing was good or they would have col¬ 
laborated with those for whom sympathy 
had previously been openly expressed 
by many British bourgeois and aristo¬ 
crats. 

But the myths have a clear purpose. 
To shore up the existing United Kingdom 
state and, behind it, the system of capi¬ 
tal itself. The monarchy plays a central 


role in the nationalist ideology which 
seeks to unite all classes under an illu¬ 
sory common interest. That is why the 
death of the queen mother is presented 
as a serious blow. And why schoolchil¬ 
dren will be forced to watch her funeral 
on television on April 9. 

But so far events have been marked 
by a distinct lack of interest on the part 
of the broad mass of the population. 
What a contrast to 1952, when more than 
300,000 queued for hours to file past the 
coffin of George VI, Elizabeth’s husband. 
No wonder the more serious minds in the 
bourgeois media are questioning the 
monarchy’s health. 

But what of the left? Will it continue 
to regard the monarchy and monarchi¬ 
cal system - an unelected head of state, 
an unaccountable judiciary, a standing 
army sworn to serve Queen Elizabeth II 
and all her heirs, the MI5-MI6 secret 
state, the draconian prime ministerial 
concentration of powers, the House of 
Lords, the established church, the ab¬ 
sence of popular sovereignty, the in¬ 
ability of Scotland and Wales to exercise 
self-determination etc, etc - as a side is¬ 
sue - unimportant, compared to ‘real 
working class’ concerns such as sav¬ 
ing jobs, stopping privatisation and de¬ 
fending the NHS. Vital as those 
questions are, of course, they do not 
bring into question or challenge the way 
we are mled. 

The establishment will now attempt to 
regain ground as it prepares for the royal 
jubilee. We must seize the initiative. The 
Socialist Alliance has agreed to organ¬ 
ise a series of rival republican events 
where our own, working class, demo¬ 
cratic and republican culture is to be cel¬ 
ebrated. However, so far preparations 
have involved only a small minority - the 
Socialist Workers Party actually opposed 
the SA taking the lead in any anti-mon¬ 
archist activity. 

As SA local election campaigns begin 
to move into gear, we must ensure that 
our call for a republic enshrined in Peo¬ 
ple before profit is given the prominence 
it deserves. Turn the general apathy that 
has greeted Elizabeth Windsor’s death 
into republican anger • 

Peter Manson 
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LETTERS 


Berlin red-red coalition 

Partners in 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


SA paper 

I have always agreed with the CPGB 
position for the need for a Socialist Alli¬ 
ance-specific paper or journal, as I am 
sure many other non-aligned comrades 
have. Initially, for many of us the primary 
need for such a paper is surely as a fo¬ 
rum to debate different issues, thus de¬ 
veloping SA policy, but many see a 
proposed SA paper on the easy-read 
lines of Socialist Worker. 

It has been pointed out by Socialist 
Workers Party comrades at the branch 
that I attend that they would not be 
happy about trying to sell a paper of the 
Weekly Worker type on the doorstep or 
at the factory gate, as it is far too heavy 
going and would not appeal to Fred and 
Freda Bloggs. They are of course correct, 
and I was glad to see Tom Delargy’s let¬ 
ter taking another view on this debate 
(’Weekly Worker March 28). The Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty’s Solidarity could 
indeed be developed into a weekly So¬ 
cialist Alliance paper (with all shades of 
supporters represented on its editorial 
board) and I am sure it would get the 
backing of most non-aligned comrades 
if it was in the Socialist Worker or The 
Socialist mould, designed for sale to a 
wider audience than the Weekly Worker 
currently appeals to. Our SWP comrades 
will of course see it as a competitor to SW, 
so they will still feel unable to endorse it, 
whatever we pro-partyists come up with. 

The Weekly Worker is a brilliant paper, 
often confrontational and controversial 
and always educational, so perhaps in 
time the Weekly Worker and Workers ’ 
Liberty could evolve into a monthly or¬ 
gan of Marxist theory, debate, history 
and education (a scientific socialist voice 
of the SA, still in the hands of AWL/ 
CPGB and Marxist supporters). The 
product would be sure to become an in¬ 
formative and successful journal. 

Bryn Arfon Jones 
email 

Uncommitted 

The headline chosen in the Weekly 
Worker regarding the Bedfordshire SA 
statement (March 7) has been recently 
defended by the editors as “right’’ and 
acceptable practice (see editor’s note in 
reply to Dave Craig’s letter, March 25). 
This is, of course, something that no one 
with a shred of logic can object to, as the 
Weekly Worker is in essence not a paper 
for all people, all socialists or even all 
communists, but a specifically slanted 
publication representing the Communist 
Party of Great Britain and its interests. 

As a Marxist in the United States who 
is extremely wary of the so-called ‘party 
mentality’ of contemporary communist 
thought, I find it sadly reinforcing that 
the Weekly Worker would be so willing 
to reduce themselves to what appeal's to 
be vituperation and pointless ad hom- 
inem (such as labelling a comrade "ultra¬ 
sensitive” without apparent and suitable 
defence for such a claim) for the pur¬ 
poses of remaining inviolate in front of 
their readership. 

Complaints are often made about an 
‘anarchistic trend within the left’ when 
referring to non-party affiliates, but may 
I suggest (in case this is an observation 
you wish to make) that it is not solely 
on the backs of those who refuse party 
membership that this trend lies. After all, 
one of three things is possible here, and 
all point to a legitimate reason to decline 
the pretty invitations parties often ex¬ 
tend: 

1. The aforementioned is the case, and 
the Weekly Worker simply refuses to 
acknowledge that ‘rights’ and ‘practices’ 
are not necessarily always exercised cor¬ 
rectly and prudently; that the mission of 
the editors is to sternly stand by all they 
print on their own behalf blindly, rather 


than consider retrospectively and fully 
the results and implications of what they 
pen. This is the sort of stuff that keeps 
people like myself (and many other com¬ 
rades who would otherwise be more than 
willing to organise and cooperate with 
established groups) from committing. 

2. The editorial staff truly feel that the 
headline “Statement from ‘former’ Bed¬ 
fordshire ...” was not only accurate, but 
so necessary to the publication of the 
statement that it doesn’t make any dif¬ 
ference how the wording reflects upon 
the Weekly Worker and the CPGB or the 
need for unity and democracy within the 
overall left in order to be a demonstra¬ 
ble force in the face of capitalist rule. 
Surely if sentiments and interpretations 
could be assuaged by a simple clarifi¬ 
cation or retraction of the disputed arti¬ 
cles, it would serve the interests of a 
broad-minded and progressive organi¬ 
sation to do such a thing. The only rea¬ 
son to remain married to one’s words in 
this second instance is if the intended 
result has been achieved, and again, 
this is the sort of thing that makes 
present-day communist organisations 
so distasteful to those of us who wish 
to work together rather than quarrel 
needlessly. 

3. You are unaware of the ‘influence’ you 
have by what you write and as such 
don’t deserve to maintain your ‘author¬ 
ity’ on any literary count. 

In closing: the CPGB has said that “our 
goal is to reforge the CPGB as a weapon 
in the struggle for human liberation". A 
party needs members, and solidarity; this 
is hard to establish when then representa¬ 
tives resort to name-calling, odd stub¬ 
bornness in the face of contention over 
an issue it seems to wish to present as 
minor, and uncomradely authorship. The 
goal is to reforge the CPGB to liberate 
humanity? A fine principle indeed, and 
one that’s worthy of being upheld. 
Parn Akuma 
USA 

Jesus blueprint 

I found Jack Conrad’s text on Jesus, 
posted on your website, quite an inter¬ 
esting read. One point which I feel you 
fail to raise in your conclusion is the 
greater need for the church and the left 
of politics to stall working together. I am 
a devout Christian and due to being a 
follower of Christ and his teachings find 
myself to be a socialist (or something 
along those lines). 

Do you not feel the need for commu¬ 
nists and Christians to stop being at log¬ 
gerheads? Whether you believe the 
divinity or even the existence of Christ is 
one thing, but what you have to see is 
what he taught us: he laid the blueprint 
for socialism, physically and spiritually! 

I feel that someone in your situation 
sees the possible advantages for both 
of our groups to work together to achieve 
a fairer and more Christ-like society. 
Jordan Tchilingirian 
email 

My book 

An important new book has just been 
published on issues relating to Marxist 
philosophy and historical materialism. It 
is entitled Further studies in dialectical 
materialism by Phil Sharpe (PS Publica¬ 
tions, Nottingham 2002, ppl52, £5, post¬ 
age £1). 

This work includes a new and interest¬ 
ing analysis of Lenin’s Philosophical 
notebooks and Materialism and 
empirico-criticism, and also examines 
the philosophical disputes of the 1985 
Workers Revolutionary Party split; fur¬ 
thermore, there are important reviews of 
recent work by contemporary philoso¬ 
phers such as Roy Bhaskar and Richard 
Rorty. 

Please contact me at Tugphil@aol.com 
for a copy. 

Phil Sharpe 

Nottingham 


J ust before Christmas last year the 
Party of Democratic Socialism 
(PDS) became a partner in the city 
government of Berlin. Preliminary coa¬ 
lition talks with the social democrats 
(SPD) only lasted three weeks. 

The rapid agreement did not result 
from the SPD making concessions to 
the former ‘official communists’. On 
the contrary. So eager was the PDS to 
enter into a coalition that it was only 
too keen to agree to a package of cuts, 
closures and privatisations that 
“amount to the biggest cuts since 
World War II’’, according to the news¬ 
paper Berliner Morgenpost (January 
12). 

By 2006, the new administration 
wants to save over two billion euro in 
personnel costs in the public sector, 
one billion of which will come through 
the slashing of 15,000 jobs. However, 
the second billion is supposed to come 
from a ‘solidarity pact’ with the unions. 
Out of ‘solidarity’ with their new rul¬ 
ing coalition, Berlin’s public sector 
workers are expected to sign up for 
wage cuts. The proposals on offer are 
unpaid overtime, longer working hours 
without additional pay and the surren¬ 
der of the Christmas allowance. So far, 
the unions have resisted. Threatened 
strike action has not yet materialised, 
and talks are continuing. 

The last remaining difference in con¬ 
ditions between workers in the eastern 
and western part of Berlin has been re¬ 
solved negatively: workers in the west 
now have to work for half an hour 
longer per week - giving them ‘parity’ 
with their eastern counterparts. Numer¬ 
ous libraries, swimming pools and kin¬ 
dergarten places are going to be 
privatised. Taxes have been raised. But 
subsidies for businesses have not 
been touched. 

One section of the agreement be¬ 
tween the parties describes how “Ber¬ 
lin represents a leading industrial 
nation that is part of the western com¬ 
munity and a member of the UN and 
Nato ... This coalition will fulfil all ex¬ 
pectations and duties that arise from 
such a position.” By contrast, the offi¬ 
cial programme of the PDS states that 
the party fights for “the dissolution of 
Nato”. 

Gregor Gysi, most prominent leader 
of the PDS and in the new Berlin gov¬ 
ernment responsible for the economy, 
employment and women, justifies the 
party’s role: “In a red-red senate the 
PDS is responsible for giving the peo¬ 
ple the feeling, that - even if they suf¬ 
fer from cuts in services - things are 
being done in a fair-minded manner” 
(Neues Deutschland February 12). The 
emphasis is on ideology-free Tealpoli- 
tik’ - in the words of Gregor Gysi: “We 
can’t spend money that’s not there.” 

Sadly, the new course has seen al¬ 
most no internal opposition within the 
PDS. At the conference of party del¬ 
egates in Berlin in January, 83% voted 
in favour of the agreement - while out¬ 
side the hall hundreds of leftwing un¬ 
ion activists were demonstrating their 
opposition. 

The PDS today is a very strange 
creature. When it evolved out of the 
old ruling party of the German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic in 1990, it took a not in¬ 
significant fraction of the membership 
with it, while opening itself up to re¬ 
cruits in the west. That made for a very 
strange combination: it contained Sta¬ 
linists from both sides of the old bor¬ 


der, a sprinkling of West German left¬ 
ists and anarchists and a good few 
foimer members of the old East German 
bureaucracy. 

However, careerists and ‘Realpolitik- 
ers’ now run the show. Revolutionary 
socialists who joined the organisation 
in the east and the west have either left 
or - more often - changed along with the 
organisation. For example, the once very 
active and radical youth wing, Junge 
Genossen (Young Comrades), has trans¬ 
formed itself into an extremely tame 
breeding ground for tomorrow’s lead¬ 
ership. The couple of hundred-strong 
Linke in der PDS (PDS Left) has, accord¬ 
ing to its website, “closed down”. 

The only internal critical force still ac¬ 
tive is the ‘old guard’, the defenders 
of the GDR and Stalinism. Grouped 
around the ‘Kommunistische Platt- 
form’, these 50 or so comrades produce 
a monthly bulletin in which they regu¬ 
larly attack the PDS for ‘forgetting its 
heritage’. Most of the KP’s criticism of 
the Berlin coalition agreement focused 
on its assessment of the GDR. In the 
current party programme (written in 
1993) the former East Germany is still 
favourably described as “an attempt to 
create a peace-loving, democratic state 
... a justified attempt to create an anti¬ 
fascist opposite to West Germany ... 
an attempt that needs no apologies”. 

But, keen to become a ‘modem’ party 
that can be trusted to govern, the PDS 
leadership has had no problems shed¬ 
ding its ideological baggage. It ac¬ 
cepted the preamble of the coalition 
agreement, drawn up by the SPD, 
which severely criticises the GDR. The 
Kommunistische Plattform takes par¬ 
ticular exception to the following sen¬ 
tence, which talks about the Berlin 
Wall: “While the cold war was fought 
by both sides, the sole responsibility 
for the suffering lies exclusively with 
the rulers in East Berlin and Moscow.” 

“Sure, some people might have left 
the GDR because they experienced in¬ 
justice or because they were demoral¬ 
ised by small things,” retorts the 
Plattform, attempting to belittle the un¬ 
democratic nature of the regime, “but 
many left because they had been Nazi 
solicitors or SS members and felt more 
secure in West Germany.” And any¬ 
way "the GDR never stalled a war and 
there was no unemployment”. 

It is hardly surprising that with the 
KP as its only opposition the leader¬ 
ship feels confident in its ability to 
transform the PDS at breathtaking 
speed into a full-blown bourgeois so¬ 
cialist party. Parliament is not seen as 
a useful platform from which to pro¬ 
mote socialist politics and agitate 
against capitalism. It has become an 
end in itself. 

While SPD chancellor Gerhard 
Schroder still refuses to shake Gregor 
Gysi’s hand in public, relations be¬ 
tween the two parties have changed 
quite dramatically in the last two years. 
In the east German federal state of 
Mecklenburg-Vorpommern the PDS 
has been acting as a ‘quiet partner’ of 
the governing SPD since 1999 - with 
so much success that the state presi¬ 
dent, Harald Ringstorff, regularly 
praises “the social-democratisation of 
the PDS” and recommends it to his 
fellow party members in Berlin. 

In several states the SPD is not strong 
enough to rule by itself. At the moment, 
it prefers to strike up deals with the 
Greens or even the Free Democrats. But 


cuts 


if die PDS in Berlin proves to be as good 
and tame a coalition partner as in Meck¬ 
lenburg-Vorpommern, this could 
change. The PDS is actively working to 
become the natural coalition partner of 
the SPD - not just in eastern Germany, 
but the whole country. 

The general elections in September 
2002 will undoubtedly accelerate this 
development. The SPD is unpopular, 
has failed to reduce unemployment and 
is riddled with financial scandals. With 
the Christian Democrats and their al¬ 
lies currently in the lead in the opinion 
polls, the PDS might hold the balance 
of power. A coalition of the SPD, PDS 
and Greens might be the only way to 
prevent a CDU government. 

Sahra Wagenknecht of the Kommu¬ 
nistische Plattform comments quite 
correctly: “The idea is not a new one. 
When you need to pile on the crap, 
bring the left on board. Not only does 
this weaken extra-parliamentary oppo¬ 
sition; it neuters the left and disables 
the potential for a strong opposition in 
the future. It is almost embarrassing to 
write about this simple mechanism. 
Even more embarrassing is that is 
works over and over again” (Junge 
Welt January 7) • 

Tina Becker 
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LABOUR PARTY 


Postal workers 



ou cannot have an ethical 
party or an ethical govern- 
3 ment if people believe their 
donations buy them something” ( The 
Times March 29). 

Fine words indeed from the mouth of 
the Labour Party's general secretary, 
David Triesman. There was a time, be¬ 
fore the 1997 general election, when ‘cash 
for favours’ and ‘cash for access’ were 
phrases redolent of a Conservative Party 
that, among its many other failings, was 
perceived to be mired in sleaze. But then 
came Bernie Ecclestone, the Hinduja 
brothers, Keith Vaz, Lakshmi Mittal et al 
- not forgetting a certain US conglomer¬ 
ate called the Enron Corporation. 

Were Triesman’s words a prelude to 
some kind of act of contrition for Labour’s 
own sins, when it comes to the link be¬ 
tween donations and government policy 
and decision-making? Mea culpa! 

Not a bit of it. They were part of a 
Millbank-inspired assault on the trade 
unions in general and the Communica¬ 
tions Workers Union in particular, for the 
CWU has had the temerity to slash its 
political funding to the Labour Party by 
some £500,000 over the next three years. 
The reasons for the CWU’s decision are 
obvious: up to 45,000 postal workers’ jobs 
are to go and thousands of post offices 
are to be closed as part of Labour’s plan 
for die ‘deregulation’ of the post office. 

A welcome decision, then, though it 
clearly falls somewhat short of CWU 
general secretary Billy Hayes’s March 16 
statement that the union “would not fi¬ 
nance politicians or other bodies which 
do not support the principle of a public 
postal service”. 

For the union this must be the first 
shot across Labour’s bows, since the 
CWU will continue to donate around 
£1.5 million to Labour’s coffers. Brother 
Hayes said: “Clearly I think they will take 
notice. I hope they will take notice.” 

As Consignia’s brutal job cuts plans 
begin to bite, pressure will inevitably 
grow for a more robust reaction - not just 
further reductions in funding, but maybe 
a call for outright disaffiliation from the 
Labour Party or, if some on the right get 
their way, even the ending of the politi¬ 
cal levy. 

A pattern of sorts is beginning to 
emerge, as the pivotal point of Labour’s 
‘organic link’ with the working class 
comes under increasing strain. As read¬ 
ers will know, the Fire Brigades Union 
has voted to democratise its political 
fund; RMT has put sponsored MPs on 
notice; GMB is cutting its donations by 
£2 million over the next four years; Uni¬ 
son is reportedly reviewing its contribu¬ 
tion in tiie tight of Blair’s privatisation of 
public services, with all that means in 
terms of job losses and deteriorating pay 
and conditions for those workers who 
find themselves in privatised enterprises. 
These are, in the case of the FBU, RMT 
and Unison, the result of grassroots ac¬ 
tivism, and, in the case of GMB, an ex¬ 
pression of top-down frustration with 
New Labour. 

There is a growing sentiment, fre¬ 
quently expressed by speakers at the 

Welsh Socialist 
Voice 

First issue of the paper of the 
Welsh Socialist Alliance out now. 

£6 for 12 issues, payable to WSV, 

PO Box 369, Cardiff, CF24 3WW. 


Socialist Alliance trade union confer¬ 
ence on March 16, which asks, in effect, 
‘Why should we continue to fund a 
party that is kicking us in the guts?’ 
However, it is important that this healthy 
sentiment does not translate into hasty 
or impatient action, such as inept and 
premature calls to ‘break the link’ with 
Blair’s party and transfer funds to the 
Socialist Alliance. 

To state the obvious, the SA does not 
enjoy mass working class support. Mil¬ 
lions of workers are not about to flock 
into our ranks. We have a long, patient 
job to do in not only breaking our class 
from the party it has traditionally sup¬ 
ported, but in building a genuine alter¬ 
native. 

That is why, as Matt Wrack explains 
in his excellent SA pamphlet, Whose 
money is it anyway?, the correct tactic 
must to be to insist that the unions’ po¬ 
litical funds be democratised - breaking 


When I wrote last week’s column, we 
were on the cusp of our monthly tar¬ 
get. However, thanks to one reader, 
comrade JS, we were able to surge into 
the black the very next day. JS sent 
us a cheque for £100, helping us to 
overshoot our target by a total of £95 
for March. 

Despite the generosity of the com¬ 
rade there is absolutely no room for 
complacency. We need £450 each and 
every month. Though we say it time 
and time again, it remains eternally 
true that we depend on you to con¬ 
tinue. Yet following the success of last 


Labour’s monopoly and allowing them 
to be redirected in the future. In the mean¬ 
time union militants should not simply 
demand that all cash be withheld from the 
Labour Party. Rather union funding 
should be made conditional on the party 
agreeing to back key union policies. The 
same stance should be taken towards 
sponsored MPs - already adopted by the 
RMT. 

No doubt Triesman will continue to de¬ 
scribe this as an attempt to gain “fa¬ 
vours” for union cash. So be it. But for 
us the main question is the need to en¬ 
gage with the millions of trade unionists 
who allow their money to be used in this 
way. Are we getting ‘best value’? If Blair 
and co, as they surely will, refuse to coun¬ 
tenance the terms on offer, then in the 
eyes of union members that will raise the 
question of the need for a party that will 
fight for their interests • 

Maurice Bernal 


month, April has got off to a slow 
start. 

Nonetheless thanks are due to 
comrades DB and GH with £20 
apiece, TP (£15) and PO and RP (£10 
each). Which leaves us with a rather 
paltry £55. To ensure that we build on 
March’s success, why not send off 
your cheque today or take out a stand¬ 
ing order. Ask us for a fonn • 

Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers order form, or 
send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 


_ Disscussion forum sponsored by the Weekly Worker 

Issues for the Socialist Alliance 

Democratising the trade union funds and the 
‘what is the Labour Party?’ argument 


Since Labour’s second term more and more trade unions have 
come to question auto-Labourism. But how can we guard against 
apolitical unions and the danger of impotent gestures? 

Sunday May 5, 5pm, Diorama Arts Centre, 

Osnaburgh Street, London NW1. 

Introduction: Matt Wrack, author of the Social¬ 
ist Alliance’s new pamphlet on the trade union 
political funds. 

Glance 
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March success 


ACTION 


CPGB London seminars 

Sunday April 7, 5pm - ‘Galbraith and technological solutions to social contra¬ 
dictions’, using Istvan Meszaros’s The power of ideology as a study guide. 
Sunday April 14, 5pm - ‘The labouring classes and democracy’, using Ellen 
Meiksins Wood’s Democracy against capitalism as a study guide. 

Free Mark Barnsley 

Day of action, Saturday April 13. Assemblellam, Meadowhall bus station, 
Sheffield. Working class political activist Mark Barnsley has been behind bars 
for over seven years for a crime he did not commit. He was attacked by a group 
of drunken students, brutally assaulted, then charged and jailed for attacking 
them. 

Justice for Mark Barnsley, PO box 381, Huddersfield HD 1 3XX; 07944 522001; 
bamsleycampaign@hotmail.com; www.freemarkbamsley.com 

Picket Kissinger 

Henry Kissinger. Richard Nixon’s secretary of state, is addressing the Insti¬ 
tute of Directors. Wednesday April 24, from 7.30am, Royal Albert Hall, Ken¬ 
sington. 

Reclaim our rights 

‘United for a workers’ charter’ - rally, Saturday April 27,1pm, Friends Meeting 
House, Euston Road, London NW3. Speakers include Tony Benn, John Haylett 
(Morning Star), Mark Seddon (Tribune), Bob Crow (RMT), Mick Rix (Aslef), 
Billy Hayes (CWU), John Edmonds (GMB). and many other union leaders. 
Called by United Campaign to Repeal the Anti-Trade Union Laws, PO Box 
17556, London EC2Y 8PA; 020 7269 0365. 

May Day demo 

Wednesday May 1 - rally, 12 noon, Clerkenwell Green (near Fatringdon tube 
and rail station); march to Trafalgar Square. ‘United for May Day, no to priva¬ 
tisation, no to war’. Speakers include Mark Serwotka, Tony Benn. Called by 
London May Day Organising Committee, Greater London Association of 
Trades Councils and Globalise Resistance. Supported by South East Region 
TUC, the Socialist Alliance and many others. 
www.glatuc.org.uk. 25 Vicarage Road, London E10 5EF. 

Justice for Palestine 

National demonstration, Saturday May 18. Assemble 12 noon, Hyde Park. 
Rally in Trafalgar Square. 

Levellers Day 

Join the celebrations in Burford. Music, food, politics. Coach from London: 
£10 waged, £5 unwaged. Send cheques, payable to ‘T Liddle’, to 83 Sowerby 
Close, London SE9 6EC. Further information - 020 8850 4187. 

Artists against the War 

Postcards - 20p each. 
aitistsagainstthewar@hotmail.com; 
www.artistsagainstthewar.org.uk; 
wwwstopthewar.org 

Indonesian solidarity 

Help raise £5,000 for the campaigning union organisation, the National Front 
for Indonesian Workers Struggle. Send donations to ‘Indonesian Workers’ 
Solidarity’, c/o No Sweat, PO Box 36707. London SW9 8YA. 07904 431959; 
admin@nosweat.org.uk; www.nosweat.org.uk 

The No Sweat campaign demands a living wage, safe working conditions and 
independent trade unions. Affiliations: £50 (individuals: £1). 

Party wills 

The CPGB has fonns available for you to include the Party and the struggle for 
communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group write to: PO Box 6773. Dun¬ 
dee DD11YL. 



CU2002 

Communist University 

Saturday August 3 - 
Saturday August 10 

The CPGB’s annual school is a key event for communists. During 
a week of debate and controversy, we look at some of the key 
problems facing the contemporary left. A full list of speakers, 
sessions and debates will soon be produced. 

Communist University this year is at Brunei College, west London. 
There are residential places available for the week, as well as 
weekend and day tickets. To get your prospectus and reserve a 
place, send a £40 cheque or postal order made out to ‘CPGB’ and 
marked ‘CU 2002’ on the back. For further information, email CPGB 
office, marking your request ‘CU 2002’ in the subject box. 


www.cpgb.ovg.uk/action 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 

Boycott i 


Bedfordshire 

Dave Craig of the Revolutionary Democratic Group gives his version of events 
which have seen a new leadership elected in Bedfordshire SA 


O n April 2 the Socialist Alliance 
national executive called a meet¬ 
ing in Luton, chaired by Liz 
Davies, the national chair. The meeting 
was convened under the authority of the 
SA executive for the purpose specified 
in thek motion of March 9 - namely the 
election of a new set of officers. 

Before the meeting began the existing 
Bedfordshire SA officers handed in a let¬ 
ter of resignation. A token protest was 
organised outside the meeting. This con¬ 
demned the actions of the SA executive 
in refusing to meet with the elected offic¬ 
ers and for calling this unconstitutional 
meeting over their heads. 

Last week the BSA membership sec¬ 
retary had met Will McMahon, national 
membership secretary, and handed over 
the names of 28 existing members, who 
had rejoined locally, and their subscrip¬ 
tions. It had been agreed with comrade 
McMahon that names without indi¬ 
vidual addresses were acceptable for re¬ 
registration. 

The reason for this was that some BSA 
members objected to the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party having their address and phone 
details after the infamous ‘paedophile’ 
scare story. In their campaign to oust the 
existing officers, it has been alleged that 
SWP members Ged Peck and Keith 
Woods, amongst others, had phoned 
some BSA members with a smear story 
about a gay member. However, at the 
‘handover’ meeting. Will McMahon 
changed his mind and ruled the 28 mem¬ 
bers were ineligible to attend or vote. 

It is a moot point as to whether the 28 
BSA members were excluded or simply 
boycotted the meeting. Call it a happy 
coincidence. Although they were ex¬ 
cluded by the SA executive, they are 
unlikely to protest too loudly. The 28 
would support their elected officers by 
boycotting the meeting. Without that, the 
McMahon ‘ruling’ disbarring the 28 
members would have been seen as a clas¬ 
sic ‘stitch-up’ and a number of resigna¬ 
tions would surely have followed. 

The BSA officers’ decision to boycott 
the elections had a number of aspects. 
The first reason was to protest against 
imposition of elections by the executive 
for which it has no authority within the 
national constitution. It was an uncon¬ 
stitutional act. Second, it was a protest 
at holding elections without a local con¬ 
stitution. This had been the key issue of 
the dispute. There were no constitutional 
provisions for quorums or methods of 
election or the representation of minori¬ 
ties, etc. The third reason was to protest 
over the refusal of the SA executive to 
recognise the officers that were elected 
at the AGM on December 9 2001. The 
boycott makes absolutely clear the view 
of the 28 that the elections were not le¬ 
gitimate. 

The executive-convened meeting 
therefore had only a restricted number of 
BSA members. In fact 20 turned up. Fif¬ 
teen were SWP members and four were 
indies who had been allied to the SWP. 
There was one BSA officer who attended 
as an observer. New officers were elected 
- three of the four indies drew the short 
straw, along with one SWP member. 

Perhaps the biggest surprise was that 
a new local constitution appeared like a 
rabbit out a hat. None of the existing BSA 
officers had seen this before. Neither had 
any of the 28 excluded members. It cer¬ 
tainly went beyond what had been speci¬ 
fied in the SA executive motion. 

The BSA officers had been told that 
there was only one item on the agenda: 
namely the election of officers. A local 
constitution could not be discussed or 
adopted. Certainly the SWP opposed it 
and the SA executive motion did not in¬ 
clude it. This had been at the very heart 
of the dispute. So the BSA officers and 


the excluded members had been bed to 
about the agenda. 

One of the main objections to the SA 
executive-convened meeting had been 
that it was not democratic to hold local 
elections without a local constitution. 
Low and behold, a local constitution de¬ 
scended from heaven and snuck in via 
the back door. And the SWP all voted 
for it. This was unlike the BSA officers’ 
draft, which had been circulated in ad¬ 
vance of the January 27 meeting so that 
members could propose amendments. It 
certainly should be read by all SA mem¬ 
bers because it may become the national 
model and appear in your locality. 

The BSA officers are now what the 
Weekly Worker called “former” officers. 
Last week they organised a meeting to 
launch a new platform, which clarifies the 
issues dividing the BSA. Only now are 
the real politics behind this battle com¬ 
ing out in the open. Let us examine the 
issues as they developed. 

The BSA held its AGM on December 
9 2001and elected a new set of officers. 
At the first meeting called by the new of¬ 
ficers on January 27 the SWP targeted 
three comrades they wanted to get rid of 
at all costs. These comrades had been 
instrumental in building the BSA and one 
of them was a member of the Revolution¬ 
ary Democratic Group. 

The SWP organiser signed up 27 SWP 
members and supporters. With these 
votes in their pocket, the SWP demanded 


new elections. The problem was about 
the rules and procedures under which 
elections should take place and officers 
be made accountable. (Interestingly 
enough, under the new SA executive- 
sponsored BSA constitution the offic¬ 
ers cannot be replaced except by a 
two-thirds majority!) 

Since its foundation in November 
2000, the BSA had a democratic local con¬ 
stitution. But following the national de¬ 
cisions of the SA conference on 
December 1 2001 it became necessary to 
make constitutional changes. The offic¬ 
ers recognised this and drafted a new 
constitution and circulated it to all mem¬ 
bers. The issue came to a head when the 
SWP rejected any local constitution. 
They voted the draft down, without pro¬ 
posing any amendments or making any 
counter-proposals. 

At this point there was the possibility 
that a whole section of the membership 
would refuse to work with the SWP with¬ 
out local mles. Given the past history of 
relations between the SWP and the rest 
of the BSA members, there was a danger 
of a damaging split over this issue. 

There was now no democratically 
agreed basis for new elections. Were 
elections to be first past the post? What 
was the quorum? Where slates allowed 
and what provisions governed these? 
Would minority views be included or ex¬ 
cluded? The SWP, for example, had pro¬ 
posed an election slate. But half the slate 


refused to stand. The elections simply 
could not be run. 

The Bedfordshire SA officers were 
concerned to prevent a split. One ‘solu¬ 
tion’ was to split into two SAs. Quite 
rightly the BSA officers rejected this and 
took the only democratic alternative 
course, which was to seek support and 
guidance from the SA executive on what 
constitutional an'angements should ap¬ 
ply. 

Therefore the BSA officers took the 
necessary preventative action. They 
suspended business and called for sup¬ 
port from the SA executive to help re¬ 
solve the issues. Before proceeding 
further it would be necessary to get some 
agreement on what mles or constitution 
would apply to BSA members and gov¬ 
ern any elections. 

However, this plan simply broke down. 
The SA executive refused to meet the 
BSA officers. A genuine democratic so¬ 
lution required cooperation between the 
officers and the executive. But the SWP 
was calling the shots behind the scenes. 
The SWP national line was clear. They 
did not recognise the BSA officers. They 
opposed any talks with the BSA offic¬ 
ers. They opposed any local constitution 
that would protect minority rights. 

The SA executive supported the SWP 
on all these points - although there was 
a minority, including Martin Thomas of 
the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty and 
Dave Church, opposing this. However, 


the SWP wanted to go even further. At 
the end of the January 27 BSA meeting a 
few SWP members stayed behind and 
declared themselves elected as new of¬ 
ficers. Naturally the SWP wanted this 
totally undemocratic farce to be recog¬ 
nised as an ‘election’. Even the SA ex¬ 
ecutive would not go along with this and 
refused to recognise it. 

The prime concern of the SA execu¬ 
tive was to be ‘fair’ to the SWP, whose 
votes had secured their national seats 
and whose credit was bankrolling the 
whole operation. Placating the SWP 
meant not recognising the elected BSA 
officers, not meeting with them and not 
involving them in any constitutional dis¬ 
cussions. Put quite simply, the SA execu¬ 
tive decided to boycott the BSA officers. 
In this respect the BSA’s officers call for 
discussions with the SA executive fell on 
deaf ears. 

The SA executive simply decided to 
take over the BSA, remove all the elected 
officers, and convene a meeting for the 
purpose of holding elections. Like the US 
sheriffs of old they would to ride into 
town, impose a settlement and then ride 
off into the sunset, leaving the locals to 
sort out the mess. This ‘solution’ was so 
blatantly not a solution that it beggars 
belief. It simply did not address the ques¬ 
tion of what democratic rules should 
govern BSA elections, officers and mem¬ 
bers. 

The SA executive-convened meeting 
on April 2 was not constitutional. There 
are no provisions in the old BSA consti¬ 
tution for this. There are no provisions 
within the national constitution for this. 
Nobody has or will be able to quote any 
clause giving the executive the power to 
take this course of action. There is no 
democratic agreement as to how the elec¬ 
tions should be mn. Will it be with slates, 
first past the post, alternative vote or 
minority representation? What is the 
quorum? What officers’ posts are up for 
election? There are many more unan¬ 
swered questions. 

The SA executive decided to make it 
up as they go along. They will do what 
they think is opportune. As everybody 
recognises, the executive were elected by 
the grace and favour of the SWP. They 
now seem to want this corrupting sys¬ 
tem to be repeated at local level. The 
national constitution does not protect 
local minorities. The constitution has 
proved to be a fig leaf for the SWP. 

The SA executive boycott of the BSA 
officers was misconceived and ill- 
judged. It has much wider implications 
and ramifications. But it did make the po¬ 
sition of the BSA officers untenable. 
Their letter explains in detail why they 
resigned. But they did not give up or re¬ 
sign from the S A. They decided to launch 
their own platform and come out fight¬ 
ing their comer. 

The provisional name of thek platform 
is the BSA Democratic and Republican 
Platform. This identifies a number of key 
policy issues which the BSA has sup¬ 
ported and which the SWP has opposed. 
The BSA officers are signing up sup¬ 
porters for the platform which will be open 
to all BSA members. The issue for the 
BSA officers is not and never has been 
about clinging onto power. It is and al¬ 
ways has been about the politics neces¬ 
sary to build a democratic and effective 
SA, both nationally and locally. Turning 
the BSA into a periphery or front organi¬ 
sation for the SWP with its peculiar brand 
of reformism is not the answer • 


BSA Democratic and 
Republican Platform 


Preamble 

The following platform is based on the policy decisions 
taken by the Bedfordshire Socialist Alliance since its 
foundation in November 2000 and the SA programme 
People before profit. The decision to form a platform was 
the result of the decisions taken by the SA executive at 
its meeting on March 9 2002. The SA executive refused 
to meet the elected BSA officers, despite repeated 
requests. The executive decided to take over the BSA 
and call new elections without any democratically agreed 
constitutional basis. The purpose of this was to engineer 
the handover of the BSA to the SWP and exclude all 
other minority trends unless they are acceptable to the 
SWP. The purpose of this platform is to identify the key 
political questions that have divided the BSA. 

Draft platform 

• For the unity of the working class. We stand for 
the unity of the working class in England. Northern 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales. This aim is inseparable from 
the struggle for democracy. The demand for a federal 
republic of England, Scotland and Wales and an 
independent united Ireland is central to the struggle for 
democracy and working class unity. People before profit 
must be amended to include this demand and make it 
central to our political work. 

• For the unity of the left. The SA must become a 
broad and inclusive movement of the left throughout the 
UK. We must build unity with all the existing socialist 
parties, including the SP, SLP, CPB, SWP, SSP and the 
WSA. We must begin a dialogue with socialist organisa¬ 
tions in Northern Ireland. We recognise that the exit of 
the SP was a setback. We call on the SA to adopt a unity 
policy aimed at reuniting the SA and the SP. We are for a 


united front between the SA and the SP wherever 
possible, including cooperation in the allocation of 
constituencies and wards during elections. 

• For the independence and unity of the SA. We 

seek to defend and promote the independence and unity 
of the alliance. We are opposed to the narrowing down of 
the SA, so that it becomes a periphery or support 
organisation for any one party. To strengthen the 
independence of the SA, we must: 

(i) adopt the aim of becoming an independent working 
class party; 

(ii) launch a weekly Socialist Alliance paper; 

To build the unity of the SA we need a democratic, 
federal constitution to ensure openness of ideas and the 
inclusion of all political trends. 

• For local constitutions. All serious working class 
organisations have a democratically agreed set of rules 
which set out the rights and responsibilities of the 
members and how the leadership is elected, accountable 
and subject to recall. Such constitutions must be 
democratically accountable - that is, transparent and 
open to amendment. Such rules may vary according to 
local circumstances, provided they do not remove rights 
guaranteed by the national constitution. Members of 
local alliances have the right to a written statement of the 
rules and the right to amend such mles. 

• For a new working class party. The SA is not a 
party. It is an organisation of socialist and communist 
individuals, groups and parties. The SA must campaign 
openly for a new workers’ party to replace Labour within 
the working class movement. We need a republican 
socialist party organised across the UK that can unite 
both the socialist Labour and revolutionary communist 
traditions, along the lines of the Scottish Socialist Party. 
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NUT CONFERENCE 


T he National Union of Teachers met in 
Bournemouth over Easter weekend for 
its annual conference, hr many respects 
it was successful for those on the left of the 
union, with a number of important victories 
won on the floor. 

In marked contrast to the previous years, 
the forces of the left were able to effectively 
challenge the strategy of the broad left (read 
‘rightwing’) grouping that controls the na¬ 
tional executive. Conference overturned last 
year’s executive-sponsored decision on pay, 
with the union now committed again to fight 
for a 10% pay increase for all teachers and to 
reject any link between pay and performance. 

Furthermore, conference also voted to in¬ 
struct the executive to ballot the membership 
in order to reinstate the union’s boycott of 
standard assessment tests, to introduce a 
veto over any increasing demands on teacher 
working time and to refuse to cover for ab¬ 
sent colleagues beyond the first day. Signifi¬ 
cantly too, conference voted down by a huge 
majority an amendment by the executive to 
water down the union’s campaign for an in¬ 
ner London allowance of at least £6,000. To 
what degree the executive will carry out these 
decisions remains to be seen. 

Clearly the strike and demonstration by 
London teachers on March 14 has done much 
to boost the confidence of members in the 
capital. With graphic accounts of the disinte¬ 
gration of state education in London, del¬ 
egates were given a lead by the left and a 
vision of what is possible if teachers stand up 
and fight for a decent education system. 

Undoubtedly the strike in London has 
served to act as a bridge to unite members 
throughout England and Wales, as shown by 
other motions passed. Unfortunately, in the 
contributions of some on the left - especially 
from Socialist Workers Party comrades - the 
“angry" and “brilliant" strike in London was 
used as a battering ram on any motion under 
discussion. However, it is not wise to talk to 
an NUT conference in the breathless language 
of an SWP or Globalise Resistance rally, and 
this had counterproductive effects sometimes. 

This was particularly apparent in the debate 
on the possible merger of the NUT with the 
two other major unions, the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Schoolmasters/Union of Women 
Teachers and the Association of Teachers 
and Lecturers. With the executive leading this 
campaign, it provided an opportunity for the 
left to try to ensure that it takes place in a non- 
bureaucratic way and not as a stitch-up be¬ 
tween union leaders. Yet interventions 
centring around the strike or the ‘spirit of 
Barcelona’ naturally failed to emphasise the 
necessity of creating a merged union that is 
democratic and provides rights for local 
branches. Consequently, by a large majority, 
the executive won endorsement for its ap¬ 
proach to unity and the left lost its opportu¬ 
nity to present an alternative strategy. 

The issue of one union for teachers is cru¬ 
cial, for whilst disunity prevails teachers will 
always be hamstrung in their efforts to take 
the most effective action. Yet the NUT left is 
currently being outmanoeuvred by Doug 
McAvoy, the general secretary. There is a real 
desire for unity amongst teachers in all three 
unions and McAvoy is playing on this - to 
the extent that he rules out any action not 
sanctioned by the other two unions. This is 
simply a cunning device to prevent any ac¬ 
tion at all in the NUT. 

Some sections of the left are, however, in 
danger of throwing the baby out with the 
bathwater. In recognising McAvoy’s tactics, 
they have, alas, put themselves in the posi¬ 
tion where they appear to many delegates as 
inconsistent advocates of one union for 
teachers. An example is the Alliance for Work¬ 
ers’ Liberty, its delegates voting against an 
executive-amended motion on unity, which 
failed to spell out certain guarantees. Com- 
mendably, SWP delegates, despite their fool¬ 
ish approach to the debate, did not go down 
this road, but the motion was defeated. 

Whether a merger takes place on the left’s 
terms or not, the traditional demand of ‘one 
industry, one union’ is still a powerful one, 
even when bureaucrats stitch up mergers. A 
recent example of such being the bureaucratic 
merger of the civil service unions, whose 
members then went on to elect Mark Serwotka 
as general secretary, someone who proudly 
calls himself a revolutionary socialist. 

As ever, conference fringe meetings were 
packed with left events. Amongst the best at¬ 


Left makes gains 



Doug McAvoy: playing on desire for unity 


tended included a debate on the pitfalls of the 
35-hour week introduced in Scotland, where 
Allan Armstrong, a member of the NUT’s sis¬ 
ter union in Scotland, spoke. Greg Tucker, a 
leading RMT and Socialist Alliance activist, 
spoke to teachers on the rising wave of trade 
union militancy. 

At another packed meeting, two Palestin¬ 
ians shared a platform with speakers includ¬ 
ing the SA’s Mike Marqusee, billed as a 
member of the Stop the War Coalition. In a 
powerful and moving description of recent 
events, one of the Palestinian speakers noted 
how their present demands accounted for 
only 22% of the territory that made up Pales¬ 
tine before 1947. Curiously in an intervention 
from the floor, one comrade, to much applause, 
argued that this demand could not possibly 
be achieved and, therefore, Palestinians ought 
to go back to their ‘realistic’ traditional demand 
for the whole (100%) of Israel to be transferred 
to Palestinian control. The logic of such an 
argument was lost on me. 

A comrade from the International Socialist 
Group cheerfully noted the ‘excellent’ motion 
passed at the recent Scottish Socialist Party 
conference for a democratic, secular state in 
which Palestinians and Israelis live together. 
One wonders why the SSP prescription for 
unity within the same state cannot be applied 
to the peoples of Scotland, Wales and Eng¬ 
land. 

Of some interest was a meeting of about 20 
people held by the AWL on uniting public 
sector workers. Thankfully devoid of SWP- 
type ranting about the supposed ‘sea change’ 
that has just occurred in the working class, 
both speakers - Pat Murphy and John 
Bloxham - sensibly noted that their had been 
a modest rise in working class militancy. Al¬ 
though they recognised that such a mood 
could be quickly blown away, both comrades 
spoke of the urgent need for the left to relate 
to this positively. It was also noted how the 
existing left caucuses in the unions were in¬ 
sufficiently geared to organising the rank and 
file. 

A lengthy and fraternal discussion ensued. 
A member of the CPGB noted how, other than 


as an aside, both speakers had failed to con¬ 
sider the role of the Socialist Alliance in or¬ 
ganising the left in the unions. With a 
successful 1,000-strong trade union confer¬ 
ence, it was now time for Socialist Alliance 
members to build upon this to establish ef¬ 
fective trade union fractions. The intention of 
this being not to supplant existing left cau¬ 
cuses, but to give a lead. With a programme 
for the trade unions, the SA had the potential 
to rally militant workers behind a strategy that 
combined an emphasis on the rank and file 
with a programme to control and renew the 
leadership. 

Several AWL members took up the issue. 
Clearly there was some division. Some com¬ 
rades viewed the SA pessimistically or as 
having not much of a role inside the trade 
unions. Others recognised the potential role 
for the SA. Nevertheless, it was difficult not 
to draw the conclusion that the AWL still sees 
its own unnamed ‘party’ project as being the 
overriding priority. 

On the final night of conference, the Social¬ 
ist Alliance held its own fringe event. Attract¬ 
ing about 80 people, the meeting was chaired 
by Kate Ford (Workers Power) and the speak¬ 
ers were Jane Bassett (SWP) and Liam 
Conway (AWL). Titled ‘Why we need an al¬ 
ternative to New Labour’, the meeting cov¬ 
ered a wide range of issues and did not merely 
act as a rally for the coming local elections. 

The platform speakers, and later comrades 
from the floor, were keen to emphasise the im¬ 
portance of the S A not just at election time, 
but also in the various struggles of the work¬ 
ing class, including inside the unions. Indeed 
it was tempting to forget that for much of the 
time since the 2001 general elections the alli¬ 
ance has been relegated by the SWP to a mere 
bit-part player, especially in the anti-war move¬ 
ment. Let us hope that renewed enthusiasm 
continues after the May elections. 

A contribution from a member of Welsh 
Socialist Alliance and CPGB thanked the meet¬ 
ing for giving an ‘international visitor’ the 
opportunity to speak and wished the SA the 
best of luck in the forthcoming elections. He 
also hoped that there would be a speedy 
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merger of our two alliances in the not two dis¬ 
tant future - after all if unity is good enough 
for the NUT, it should be good enough for 
socialists too. 

He then went on to argue that the Socialist 
Alliance must root itself firmly inside the NUT, 
as in other unions. Indeed the SA must lead 
the call for the various left factions in the un¬ 
ion - the Socialist Teachers Alliance, the Cam¬ 
paign for a Democratic and Fighting Union 
and the separately organised SWP- to unite 
in one single organisation. In this way the SA 
can be seen as the best advocate of left unity 
and a pole of attraction for union militants. 

The point was taken up by other com¬ 
rades. But clearly there are those who are still 
sceptical about the SA. In her closing re¬ 
marks, comrade Bassett clearly thought it was 
premature to talk of left unity in the NUT. The 
STA, CDFU and the SWP had a “reasonable 
working relationship” and overcoming divi¬ 
sions was therefore not a priority. One looks 
forward to the SWP ditching such 
complacency • 

Cameron Richards 
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Extreme democracy and 


O ur movement has long been riven 
by profound disagreements over 
democracy - its origins, signifi¬ 
cance and relation to the struggle for 
socialism and communism. 

There are always timid ‘possiblists’ 
who stress democracy to the point where 
it becomes something almost for itself. 
That was true in the mid-19th century of 
moral- force Chartism and, a few decades 
later, of the nascent trade union bureauc¬ 
racy. It is also true nowadays. 

The pages of the Weekly Worker have 
over the last couple of years been repeat¬ 
edly graced by Dave Craig and his argu¬ 
ment that the Socialist Alliance should 
be programmatically self-limited to the 
extension of democracy under capital¬ 
ism: abolition of the monarchy and the 
House of Lords, self-determination for 
Scotland and Wales and a federal repub¬ 
lic, etc. The maximum programme for so¬ 
cialism and communism should, he says, 
be put aside. 

From the Marxist standpoint such ad¬ 
vice, if taken, would have placed the 
Socialist Alliance on the far left ... of 
bourgeois radicalism. Liberalism thereby 
replaces socialism and suggests its own 
craven methods. 

Indeed, instead of socialism (commu¬ 
nism) being vigorously promoted - for ex¬ 
ample, in the anti-capitalist milieu - as the 
only feasible alternative to capitalism, it 
is regarded quizzically or even as a threat. 
The merest programmatic mention of the 
rule of the working class and communism 
will supposedly have militant trade un¬ 
ionists and former Labourites scurrying 
away from us in a blind panic. Ipso facto 
the plan outlined in the book Towards a 
Socialist Alliance party is unrealistic 
and unworkable. In lieu of a revolution¬ 
ary Socialist Alliance party - ie, a Com¬ 
munist Party - the best that can be 
obtained is a "communist-Labour party", 
which tolerates the snug communist mi¬ 
nority and advocates socially circum¬ 
scribed reforms. That is all that is possible 
under today’s pinched circumstances. 

Ironically the ‘dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat’ is deployed in a thoroughly dis¬ 
honest manner precisely to scare militant 
hade unionists and former Labourites. 
After all communist parties are “by defi¬ 
nition" committed to the ‘dictatorship of 
the proletariat' - and ‘dictatorship’, it is 
falsely implied, is the opposite of democ¬ 
racy, and therefore a rather dangerous 
concept; certainly not for the consump¬ 
tion of ignorant masses outside the 
closed circles of the initiated few. 

Suffice to say, for Marxists, ‘dictator¬ 
ship’ means nothing more frightening 
than the ‘rule’ of a particular class. The 
term derives from the Roman dictatnra - 
a temporary form of government voted 
for by the Senate during times of dire emer¬ 
gency. And this is how the word was 


translated into English and French by the 
movers and shakers of the American and 
French revolutions in the 18th century. 
George Washington, lames Madison 
and Alexander Hamilton, Jean-Paul 
Marat, Maximillian Robespierre and 
Louis-Antoine St-Iust all dressed them¬ 
selves in the costume of the Roman re¬ 
public and borrowed its political 
terminology. 

So Marxism did not invent dictatorship 
as a way of describing a form of the state. 
Marxism did nothing more than ground 
all state forms in the palpable existence 
of class and the struggle of one class 
against another. Hence in the lexicon of 
Marxism there can be the rule, or dicta¬ 
torship, of an exploiting minority, or the 
rule of the overwhelming majority: ie, the 
working class. Put another way, demo¬ 
cratic republics like the USA or France - 
depending on the class struggle - could 
have a proletarian or bourgeois content. 

Only in the 20th century did bourgeois 
ideologues try to shift the linguistic mean¬ 
ing of ‘dictatorship’ so as to make it syn¬ 
onymous with absolutism or tyranny. 
That way, the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat in the Soviet Republic could be 
damned as the self-confessed antithesis 
of democracy. Evidently contemporary 
Marxists therefore have every reason to 
dispute this semantic sleight of hand. 

Leaving aside the occasionally prob¬ 
lematical statements of Lenin and Trot¬ 
sky on this subject, the works of Marx 
and Engels are peppered here and there 
with now famous - infamous - references 
to the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ (or 
making those below “supreme’’). Unless 
we are going to allow Marx and Engels 
to be traduced by bourgeois society and 
portrayed as sinister anti-democratic 
advocates of absolutism or tyranny, then 
there must be an ongoing battle to reas¬ 
sert and promote the unambiguous 
meaning the founders of scientific social¬ 
ism gave to the phrase, which as Engels 
remarked in March 1891. has always 
“filled" the philistine “with wholesome 
terror” (K Marx, F Engels CW Vol 27, 
Moscow 1990. pl91). 

Obviously, as we had to tell Martin 
Thomas of the Alliance for Workers' Lib¬ 
erty, because of the combined effect of 
cynical, drip-drip bourgeois propaganda 
and die monstrous crimes of bureaucratic 
socialism carried out under the name of 
Marxism, the same goes for other hotly 
contested terms - ‘communism’, ‘Com¬ 
munist Party’, ‘Bolshevik’, etc (see 
‘Smoke and mirror polemics’ Weekly 
Worker March 28). 

Democracy counterposed 

On the other wing of our movement we 
find those who counterpose democracy 
to socialism, or at least who say that so¬ 
cialists should maintain an “ambiguous 


attitude” towards democracy - the latter 
phrase surprisingly coming from Hillel 
Ticktin (see Weekly Worker August 30 
2001). Democracy is considered to be 
either positively harmful or an optional 
extra. 

Such a viewpoint amongst commu¬ 
nists and leftwing revolutionaries dates 
back to at least the first half of the 19th 
century: ie, to a time when the govern¬ 
ing classes freely expressed an almost 
visceral contempt for the idea of democ¬ 
racy and loathing of those who advo¬ 
cated such an ‘unnatural’ and ‘ungodly’ 
system - in the words of the old hymn: 
“The rich man in his castle, the poor man 
at his gate, the Lord god almighty or¬ 
dered their estate.” 

In those innocent times the idea of de¬ 
mocracy was subject to much less dis¬ 
pute than today - no government apart 
from perhaps the USA pretended that it 
had established itself on the basis of a 
democracy. As Hal Draper also points 
out, in those days it had not yet become 
necessary, or fashionable, to “dedefme 
democracy out of existence”. Hence the 
enemies of popular sovereignty attacked 
the democratic idea openly and forth¬ 
rightly, “instead of embracing it in a crush¬ 
ing vice” (H Draper Karl Marx’s theory 
of revolution Vol 1, New York 1977, 
pp285-86). 

The British ‘liberties’ celebrated by 
arch-conservatives like Edmund Burke 
and sympy liberals such as Charles Dick¬ 
ens owed far more to the rights of land 
and money than the rights of the com¬ 
mon man. Even with the extension of the 
franchise in 1832 only a tiny minority of 
the male population could vote. Property 
qualifications did what they were in¬ 
tended to do - excluded the vast major¬ 
ity and prevented democracy. 

Under these circumstances the bour¬ 
geoisie - ie, the class of medium-sized 
capitalist farmers, middle ranking civil 
servants and the burgeoning manufac¬ 
turers - still in tiie main considered them¬ 
selves to be part of the people. This was 
the case in Britain. It was especially the 
case in mainland Europe. Hence during 
the revolutions of 1789, 1820, 1830 and 
even 1848 the crowned heads of France, 
Prussia, Austria and Russia had ranged 
against them on the other side of the 
banicades the people - a political concept 
which embraced many outstanding bour¬ 
geois revolutionary democrats. Only in 
1848 did the bourgeoisie begin stage by 
stage to decisively exclude themselves 
from the camp of democracy and sepa¬ 
rate off from the people. 

Understandably the extreme left of 
democracy had little love for the bour¬ 
geoisie. An exploiting class, it was, they 
knew, also prone to vacillation. However, 
certain ultra-radical elements, including 
the precursors of modem-day anarchism, 
despised the bourgeoisie and their com¬ 
mercial and money-grabbing spirit to 
such a degree that they gravitated to¬ 
wards the autocracy. Ferdinand Lassalle, 
the famed German socialist and would- 
be labour dictator, was one such figure. 
Mikhail Bakunin another. The former 
entered into secret negotiations with the 
kaiser’s iron chancellor, Otto von Bis¬ 
marck, with a view to cementing a prole- 
tarian-Hohenzollem united front against 
the bourgeoisie. The latter similarly tried 
to secure himself a royal patron and thus 
a shortcut to the social utopia - with eve¬ 
ryone from Charles XV of Sweden, Louis 
Bonaparte in France and even the tsar of 
all the Russias himself, Nicholas I. 

Time and again Marx and Engels had 
to answer ultra-radicals who thought 
nothing of firing off pernicious articles 
aimed directly against democracy - the 
suggestion that the bourgeoisie repre¬ 
sented the main enemy was for many 
workers simply common sense. In The 


German ideology they lambasted this, 
what they called the “old thesis”, and 
accused its gladiatorial advocates of 
working gratis for the monarchy. But 
there existed another, more fundamental, 
reason why certain leftists tut-tuttingly 
deprecated, or actively colluded against, 
the fight for democracy. 

Apart from proletarian socialism - 
which is tiie forward, self-liberating move¬ 
ment of the great mass of the population 
as it breaks free from the limits of capital 
- there are other kinds of anti-capitalism: 
namely varieties of elitist socialism. 
These socialisms - statist, feudal, military, 
etc - owe everything to the whims, blue¬ 
prints and scheme-mongering of labour 
kings, universal refomiers or self-select¬ 
ing cliques. 

Their carefully drawn plans for the 
flawless reconstruction of society could 
hardly be entrusted to the ignorant and 
servile multitude. Instead of the masses 
liberating themselves and remaking the 
world around them according to their 
interests and wishes, the far-seeing gen¬ 
ius, the granite-hard revolutionary elite, 
tiie benign leader would preside over the 
envisaged transformation. For such 
socialisms democracy is a danger to be 
guarded against or carefully rationed. 
The stupid masses might, after all, prove 
less than enthusiastic about the fanta¬ 
sies dreamt up by the enlightened minor¬ 
ity. 

Marx and Engels believed that, with the 
growth of working class confidence and 
the formation of the workers into a party, 
such contrived socialisms would prove 
to be a passing phase. Put another way, 
an infantile, or childhood, disease. As we 
know, that was not to be. 

The 20th century witnessed the com¬ 
plete surrender of social democracy to 
bourgeois society. It also saw the degen¬ 
eration of tiie USSR and Stalin’s coun¬ 
terrevolution within the revolution. This 
anti-capitalism was spread to, or was 
copied in. many other countries - half of 
Europe, China, Vietnam, Cuba, North 
Korea, etc. Though Stalin and all the lo¬ 
cal Stalins - Mao, Ho Chi Minh, Kim il 
Sung, Tito, Pol Pot, Castro, et al - paid 
fulsome lip service to democracy (Stalin 
even declared that his 1936 constitution 
was the “most democratic in tiie world”), 
in actual fact the masses languished 
under a tyranny far more deadly, draco¬ 
nian and all-pervasive than anything 
experienced in 19th century Europe. 

Despite routine claims to provide for 
the full panoply of basic democratic 
rights - right to free elections, right to 
organise, right to publish, right to dem¬ 
onstrate. etc - reality was almost the ex¬ 
act opposite. There were no free elections 
nor the right to publish or demonstrate. 
The population was atomised, crushed 
and treated as state slaves. The demo¬ 
cratic rights won and maintained through 
popular struggle in the advanced capi¬ 
talist countries - north America and west¬ 
ern Europe - proved far more 
substantive. Working people could or¬ 
ganise independently of the state in the 
USA. In the USSR they were organised 
by and for the state. Bureaucratic social¬ 
ism was anti-capitalism, but it was also 
anti-proletarian socialism. 

Democracy revolutionised 

Marx and Engels took an altogether dif¬ 
ferent approach, compared to their liberal 
reformist and ultra-radical contemporar¬ 
ies. They neither viewed democracy as 
a tiling in itself nor as threat. Rather titan 
counterposing democracy to socialism, 
they saw their task as integrating tiie two 
objectively (programmatically and, cru¬ 
cially, in terms of the real mass move¬ 
ment). 

In general Marxism as a programme, 
says Hal Draper, can be defined as the 


“complete democratisation of society, 
not merely of political forms" (H Draper 
Karl Marx’s theory of revolution Vol 1, 
New York 1977, p282). Marx and Engels 
began by prioritising the fight to democ¬ 
ratise political forms. But for them this 
was an integral part of the fight for so¬ 
cialism and communism. 

Democracy meant unrestricted popu¬ 
lar control over all aspects of society. 
Practically that posed the successive 
removal of all juridical, structural and 
socio-economic restraints on, or distor¬ 
tions of, popular control from below. That 
is why for Marxism democracy unmistak¬ 
ably points to socialism and communism. 
Without a social content there can be no 
consistent democracy. Without democ¬ 
racy there can be no socialism. 

Marx and Engels did not come to this 
conclusion simply through hours of quiet 
contemplation in their book-lined stud¬ 
ies. The revolutions of 1848 - in which 
they were active participants - were key. 
In the heightened tempo of revolution¬ 
ary events in France, and in particular 
Germany, helped to show Marx and En¬ 
gels the correct relationship between 
socialism (communism) and democracy 

- then analysis was fully rounded off by 
tiie Paris Commune of 1871. This revolu¬ 
tion produced a new kind of state, a semi¬ 
state, with a definite working class 
content, along with truly democratic 
forms. Far from taking an “ambiguous at¬ 
titude” towards democracy, the Com¬ 
mune showed that democracy must 
constantly be broadened and taken to 
new heights so that all aspects of soci¬ 
ety come to be fully controlled by the 
masses. As democracy steadily ad¬ 
vances, permeating everything, the state 

- a special body for administration and 
coercion - withers away. Its functions 
cease to have any purpose or are simply 
absorbed into society itself. What had 
to be imposed by force becomes mere 
force of habit. 

The revolutions of 1848-49 temporar¬ 
ily put power into the hands of the bour¬ 
geoisie in Germany and France. Both in 
terms of programme and social compo¬ 
sition their governments were bourgeois 
but, compared with the previous regimes, 
were considerably more democratic. Marx 
and Engels themselves did not operate 
through a specifically workers' party - the 
workers’ movement was still at a primi¬ 
tive level and their Communist Party con¬ 
sisted of no more than 30 secret local 
sections with a membership of barely 
over 200. They launched a daily paper, 
the Neue Rheinische Zeitung , as an or¬ 
gan of extreme democracy: “a democracy 
which everywhere emphasised in every 
point the specific proletarian character”, 
as Engels said many years later (K Marx, 
F Engels CWVol 26, Moscow 1990, pl22). 

Marx and Engels mercilessly assailed 
a still intact Prussian monarchy, but did 
not flinch from criticising the shortcom¬ 
ings and pretensions of democracy, right 
and left. Their paper treated such ‘inter¬ 
nal’ opponents with a combination of 
understanding and deserved “scorn”. 
Ultra-radicals around Andrew Gottschalk 

- a member of the Communist League and 
leader of the Cologne Workers’ Associa¬ 
tion - were instructively given particularly 
short shrift. Gottschalk urged his sup¬ 
porters to shun participation in the 
broad democratic movement and he 
soon clashed with Marx. Marx and En¬ 
gels likewise rejected the ‘left econo- 
misnT of Stephen Born, who with the 
best of intentions sought to keep work¬ 
ing class demands within the narrow 
confines of “occupational economic 
goals”. This would have diverted work¬ 
ers from the pressing democratic tasks 
that faced the Gennan people - for En¬ 
gels founding a centralised republic and 
waging a war of extermination against 
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the tsarist bulwark of reaction. 

Neither Marx nor Engels doubted, 
even for one moment, the advantages of 
a democracy under the emerging bour¬ 
geois system of production. Rather they 
sought to overcome those limits imposed 
upon democracy by the bourgeoisie: eg, 
property qualifications on the franchise 
and legal ‘checks and balances’ which 
nullified rights and liberties. Popular in¬ 
fluence and control had to be maximised. 
That included arming the masses and 
thus making real the right to freely dis¬ 
pose of an unacceptable or oppressive 
government. 

For Marx and Engels German society 
stood between an uncertain future and 
the still present past. While constitu¬ 
tional assemblies had been established 
in Frankfurt and Berlin and wide free¬ 
doms gained, Prussian absolutism re¬ 
mained intact and still exercised executive 
power. Alongside the citizens’ militia 
there stood the undiminished might of 
the Prussian army. The autocratic state 
had been weakened, but lived on. There 
was a dual-power monarchy. 

Consequently the workers and the 
extreme left of democracy had to unite 
then efforts in order to sweep away the 
monarchy, using the most revolutionary 
methods conditions allowed. Things 
would not, however, stop there. Democ¬ 
racy had to be given a social content and 
the rights and power of those below 
pushed forward again and again. Perma¬ 
nent revolution. 

That underlined the necessity of com¬ 
bating the backtracking tendency 
amongst liberals and other inconsistent 
democrats who sought a halfway house 
compromise with the autocracy in the 
form of a British-style constitutional 
monarchy. Typically the representatives 
of the bourgeoisie shrank back from a 
direct clash with the autocracy. 

With that in mind Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung encouraged the masses to pres¬ 
surise, or intimidate, parliamentarians. 
This can be appreciated from the com¬ 


mentary around the motion proposed by 
the radical, Johann Jackoby. to the effect 
that all decisions made by the Frankfurt 
assembly should automatically have the 
force of law without needing consent by 
the monarch. The conservative deputy, 
von Berg, jumped to his feet in order to 
denounce this outrageous attempt by the 
leftwing minority to rouse outside sup¬ 
port, an attempt which was “bound to 
lead to civil war”. 

Engels coolly replied that the “outsid¬ 
ers” in question were the people them¬ 
selves who had made the assembly 
through the March revolution. He caus¬ 
tically denounced Hen' Berg and other 
such worthies for wanting to abolish 
political agitation, which is nothing more 
than the freedom of the press and the 
right to organise put into practice. 
Whether these rights do or do not lead 
to civil war is “not our concern”, said 
Engels. It is sufficient that such rights 
“exist” and “we shall see where it ‘leads’ 
if they continue to be infringed”, he 
warned (K Marx, F Engels CW Vol 7, 
Moscow 1977, p239). 

Engels took obvious delight in excori¬ 
ating one particular deputy - a former 
young Hegelian opponent. Speaking to 
the Frankfurt assembly, Arnold Ruge 
made his political direction all too clear: 
“We do not want to quarrel, gentlemen,” 
he politely reassured his colleagues, 
“over whether we aim for a democratic 
monarchy or a pure democracy; on the 
whole we want the same thing: liberty, 
popular liberty, the rule of the people.” 
With such hollow catch phrases Ruge 
sought to simultaneously please the 
right and subsume the programme of the 
left into that of the right. What a brilliant 
idea! 

Such cowardice encouraged reaction 
to go onto to the offensive. As soon as 
it could gain sufficient strength, the au¬ 
tocracy began to “cheat the revolution 
of its democratic fruit” by chopping back 
on the rights won on the March barri¬ 
cades. Democratic clubs were closed. 


Karl Marx: democracy from below 

free assembly compromised, the demo¬ 
cratic press hauled before the courts. The 
Neue Rheinische Zeitung fought back at 
every stage before constitutional 
phrases were transformed into Prussian 
realities and full-blown counterrevolu¬ 
tion. The revolution was put to death in 
the name of the fatherland. Marx and his 
family sought safety in a Paris exile. 

Forms analysed 

In the decade that followed the Euro¬ 
pean-wide defeat of the 1848-49 revolu¬ 
tionary wave Marx wrote extensively on 
constitutional forms. Hal Draper con¬ 
cludes that for Marx the distinguishing 
feature of a “truly democratic constitu¬ 
tion” was the degree to which it "limited 
and restrained the independent scope of 
the executive power” (H Draper Karl 
Marx’s theory of revolution Vol 1, New 
York 1977, p282). Democracy is only genu¬ 
ine to the degree which it means popular 
control from below. 

The first constitution Marx examined 
was the French constitution, adopted in 
November 1848. Marx showed how 
worthless were the fine democratic guar¬ 
antees it supposedly enshrined. Every 
one of them could be made inoperable 
by subsequent laws decided upon by the 
government. Freedom of movement, free¬ 
dom of the press, the right to hold opin¬ 
ions and to associate are all there. 
However, the constitution deviously 
stipulates that the “enjoyment of these 
rights has no other limit than the equal 
rights of others, and public safety”. For 
Marx "public safety” was the joker in the 
pack and he showed just how the “en¬ 
joyment” of constitutional rights has in 
fact been systematically violated. Press 
freedom was taken away by the imposi¬ 
tion of financial hurdles - stamp duty, etc 
- while the rights to associate and assem¬ 
ble were effectively removed through 
decrees which put everything under 


police “supervision and caprice” (K 
Marx, FEngels CVFVol 10, Moscow 1978, 
p569). 

Voting was undermined using similar 
devices. Labour books and internal pass¬ 
ports were made obligatory so as to make 
the worker dependent on the employer 
and the police. Behind the facade of free¬ 
dom, freedom was repressed. 

In other articles discussing the draft 
constitution of Schleswig-Holstein and 
the Prussian 1850 constitution, Marx 
showed to devastating effect the gulf 
that existed between the grandiloquent 
phrases about liberty and the actual po¬ 
lice state which reduced all the rights of 
the people to a “dead letter”(K Marx, F 
Engels CW Vol 16, Moscow 1980, p80). 
Under the Prussian constitution most of 
the population was denied the franchise. 
Those privileged enough to be trusted 
with a vote were, however, subject at all 
manner of heavy restrictions. Elections 
were indirect, constituencies could be 
altered by gerrymandering, and each of 
the tax-paying colleges of electors - high, 
middling, lower - were given equal repre¬ 
sentation despite their greatly unequal 
size. 

Marx wanted to curb bureaucracy and 
the powers of the executive. He also, as 
Hal Draper lists, consistently stood for 
the widest range of freedoms - opinion, 
assembly, to organise and to demon¬ 
strate, etc. He indignantly railed against 
all property and educational qualifica¬ 
tions put in the way of voting. Marx gen¬ 
erally advocated a unicameral repre¬ 
sentative assembly. No upper house to 
delay legislation and block change. The 
single-chamber parliament can more ef¬ 
fectively stand up to the executive and 
is subject to greater and more immediate 
pressure from below. 

However, Marx was fully aware that 
parliament and the whole political sys¬ 
tem of what we call ‘bourgeois democ¬ 


racy’ could be used as a “safety valve” 
which dissipated the anger and passions 
of the population. That did not imply that 
democracy as such was a swindle, but 
that democratic forms were used by capi¬ 
talism - the plutocracy - to “frustrate 
genuine democratic control from below” 
(H Draper Karl Man’s theory of revolu¬ 
tion Vol 1, New York 1977, p306). The su¬ 
preme example of this was the USA. Not 
because there was less democracy there, 
but the reverse. Unlike the monarchical 
and Bonapartist pseudo-democracies of 
Europe, the USA, through the revolution 
of 1776 and the pressure thereafter ex¬ 
erted from below, had taken the formal 
structures of democracy to highly devel¬ 
oped forms - a free press, presidential and 
congressional elections, referendums, 
the election of judges and local sheriffs, 
an armed people, etc. The USA was 
therefore the least unfree country in the 
world. 

To successfully dominate with such a 
system, establishment politicians had to 
perfect the art of lying, double dealing, 
corruption and divide-and-rule manipu¬ 
lation. Duping the masses, persuading 
them that they are masters of the coun¬ 
try’s destiny, assumes cardinal impor¬ 
tance. Again it should be stressed that 
such an assessment led neither Marx nor 
Engels to shirk from the ongoing strug¬ 
gle to remove all obstacles, shortcomings 
and perversions inserted into democracy 
by the bourgeoisie - note their writings 
on the 1861-64civil war - the second demo¬ 
cratic revolution. Equally it should be 
stressed that for Marx and Engels the 
working class should not only fight for 
formal democratic rights but for a soci¬ 
ety that would satisfy the wants of all. 
Engels called this a “ social democracy” 
in his 1845 book The condition of the 
working class in England. 

That class agenda was neatly summed 
up by the physical-force wing of Chart¬ 
ism, led by George Harney and Ernst 
Jones. It wanted the "charter and some¬ 
thing more”. That “something more” re¬ 
ferred to the social programme which 
explicitly challenged bourgeois property 
and wealth. That battle could not be 
fought on the narrow ground of democ¬ 
racy or politics. Another principle must 
come to the fore - the principle of social¬ 
ism which transcends everything that is 
merely political. 

"Merely political,” as Hal Draper ex¬ 
plains, “is merely political democracy" 
which stops short at governmental forms 
and does not extend into social ques¬ 
tions - the “democratisation of socio¬ 
economic life” (H Draper Karl Man’s 
theory of revolution Vol 1, New York 
1977, p310). 

Marx and Engels recognised that de¬ 
mocracy under capitalism inevitably had 
two sides. There was the mystification 
by which the masses were reconciled to 
their exploited position and bamboozled 
into imagining themselves to be free. On 
the other hand there is the popular drive 
to win democratic forms and give them a 
social content. The liberation of the work¬ 
ing class can be achieved only by taking 
democracy to the extreme of popular 
control from below, something which 
must entail “extending the application of 
democratic forms out of the merely po¬ 
litical sphere into the organisation of the 
whole of society’ ’ (H Draper Karl Man’s 
theory of revolution Vol 1, New York 
1977, p310). 

Such a struggle is conducted not only 
before the revolution, but after it too. 
There can be no revolution without the 
masses first educating and empowering 
themselves through the struggle for ex¬ 
treme democracy. By the same measure 
there can be no socialism without ex¬ 
treme democracy • 

Jack Conrad 


Towards a Socialist 
Alliance party 

Some comrades in the SA say we should settle for a loose con¬ 
glomeration of leftwing groups and local campaigns. Others want 
a ‘relatively durable’ united front. For these comrades the word 
‘party’, when it comes to the SA, is anathema. 

Of course such comrades already have their own ‘party’. Jack 
Conrad argues, however, that there is no party. They are groups 
or sects. Members who disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or face expul¬ 
sion. 

Such organisations might have had some justification as long 
as they kept alive the embers of the revolutionary tradition. No 
longer. The Socialist Alliance must become a party and seek to 
arm itself with the most advanced theory. 

In reality we are already a party in many senses. We have a 
common elected leadership, common election candidates and 
common finances. The Socialist Alliance is also officially regis¬ 
tered as a party. What matters is not the name, but creating a 
genuine party ethos. Drawing on an extensive study of history 
and containing a thorough analysis of the submissions to the 
Socialist Alliance’s pivotal December 1 conference, this booklet 
presents the ways and means of arriving at that end. 

The second edition of Towards a Socialist Alli¬ 
ance party contains extensive new material and 
has been updated throughout. 

Available from the CPGB address. 

£7.00 (Includes p&p) 
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REPUBLICAN COUNTERBLASTS 


George Harney and the 


Britain has two 
traditions. One is 
officially 
promoted in the 
media, the church 
and schools. The 
other lies hidden. 
One is the 
tradition of kings 
and queens, pomp 
and deference. 

The other 
tradition is 
republican, 
revolutionary and 
democratic. 

Hence, as we 
approach the 
establishment’s 
well crafted 
celebrations of the 
royal jubilee, 
Chris Ford of the 
London 
Corresponding 
Committee begins 
our series of 
counterblasts with 
a discussion of 
physical-force 
Chartism 


A re today’s problems more impor¬ 
tant than studying the past? This 
question was posed at a meeting 
in August 1845 to mark the anniversary 
of the fonnation of the London Demo¬ 
cratic Association of 1837-41. The chair 
of that meeting, George Julian Harney, 
declared: "But, it might well be asked, 
why commemorate the anniversary of a 
defunct association?” He answered his 
own question in this way: “For the pur¬ 
pose of keeping alive and promulgating 
the principles of which the association 
had been the representative” (Northern 
Star August 16 1845, from a speech given 
at the ‘Democratic Supper’). 

Harney was secretary of the LDA dur¬ 
ing those years of bitter struggle. Bom 
on February 17 1817 in Deptford, south 
London, he grew up in Beimondsey. Af¬ 
ter a period as a cabin boy, he returned 
to London, where in 1833 he started work¬ 
ing as a runner for the Poor Man s Guard¬ 
ian, edited by Brontene O’Brien. In this 
period of the famed ‘war of the 
unstamped’ Harney’s distribution of this 
illegal paper in defiance of government 
restrictive taxation saw him imprisoned 
twice in 1836. 

The London Democratic Association 
was founded in this springtime of work¬ 
ing class self-organisation with the rise 
of the Chartist movement. In 1839 it 
reached a membership of 3,000 - over¬ 
whelmingly working class - yet outside 
of the 19th century it has remained all but 
forgotten. 

Harney believed the LDA had a dis¬ 
tinct place in our history: the “Democrats 
went beyond all other parties in the 
avowal of the extreme but righteous prin¬ 
ciples of political and social equality. 
They were Chartists, but they were ‘Char¬ 
tists and something more’” ( Northern 
Star August 16 1845). Theodore 
Rothstein duly recognised them as the 
“most remarkable of all the organisations 
then existing” and Harney as “the first 
(one may almost call him) Bolshevik” (T 
Rothstein From Chartism to Labourism 
London 1929, p45). 

‘Respectables’ 

Writing on the motives which led to the 
creation of the LDA, Harney stated: “It 
is well known to the country that no effi¬ 
cient organisation of the masses has 
been established in the metropolis, since 
the dissolution of the National Union of 
the Working Classes. True, there is in 
existence clubs, societies and associa¬ 
tions professing to represent the work¬ 
ing classes; but this is a delusion, as 
evidenced in the simple fact that these 
societies are composed of a select few 
of the ‘respectables’” (LDA constitution, 
August 10 1838). 

The meaning of the repudiation of the 
“respectables” has been the subject of 
some speculation, according to Jennifer 
Bennet: “The distinction is much more 
likely to have been the difference be¬ 
tween the ‘honourable’ and the ‘dishon¬ 
ourable’ trades’” (JA Bennet A study in 
London radicalism Sussex 1968, pp46- 
47). Whilst accounts by the police spies 
tend to reflect prejudiced views of the 
poor, there is no doubt that, when 
Harney talked of the “respectables” as 
being “men raised above the common lot 
of their order”, he was refen'ing to a real 
difference in the conditions of life, con¬ 
ditions which impacted on the minds of 
the moderate associations. As to the at¬ 
titude of the “respectables”, Harney 
concluded that they “cannot sympathise 
with then sufferings, and, as a matter of 
course are unfit, in the days of difficulty 
and danger, to guide the energies of the 
people in those bold movements which 
a nation must make, if that nation would 
be free” (LDA constitution). 


Their difference with the 
“respectables” was also in their relation¬ 
ship to the bourgeoisie. This period of 
the industrial revolution saw both the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie engaged 
in a fight with the same enemy - the aris¬ 
tocracy. Until 1832 the bourgeoisie had 
maintained a tenuous alliance with the 
masses, resulting the Reform Act of that 
year. The Whig government then waged 
an unrelenting attack on the proletariat. 
The more well known London Working 
Men’s Association, was of the opinion 
that it was necessary to work with the 
middle class - that is, capitalist class. As 
Harney outlines, the LDA contrasted 
sharply: “The members were Chartists ... 
but they differed from other bodies, or 
rather one particular body, as to the modus 
operancli: they repudiated all reliance on 
the middle class, and all connection with 
the shopocracy” ( Northern Star August 
161845). 

Spence, Babeuf and equality 

The LDA was distinctive in its advocacy 
of social revolution. In this they rejected 
outright pacifist - or ‘moral force’ - prin¬ 
ciples. It was declared in the LDA objects: 
“We frankly state that we consider the 
everlasting preaching of ‘moral force’, as 
opposed to ‘physical force’, to be down¬ 
right humbug; for ourselves we shall be 
well understood in saying that we are 
prepared to adopt all just means within 
our power for achieving the salvation of 
our country, so far as we can affect that 
object. We are resolved to be no longer 
slaves! We are determined to free our 
fatherland - peaceably if we can, forci¬ 
bly if we must !” 

Liberal historian Mark Hovel subse¬ 
quently portrayed the LDA as no more 
than a “violent and reckless body” (M 
Hovel The Chartist movement Manches¬ 
ter 1918, pl26). This reduces then' belief 
in revolution to just inadequate tactics 
or reckless romanticism. In fact, the LDA 
had its own able leaders and thinkers. 
Gregory Claeys has argued with regal'd 
to the LDA of the need for a “reversal of 
previous appraisals of Thomas Spence’s 
impact upon radicalism after 1820” (G 
Claeys Citizens and saints Cambridge 
1989,p240). 

This is an aspect of the development 
of revolutionary thought in Britain that 
has been overlooked. Spence was one 
of the principal influences on the leader¬ 
ship of the LDA that made them “Char¬ 
tists and something more”. Yet this is 
scarcely recognised in LDA literature. 
Instead Paine and Babeuf are acknowl¬ 
edged in the initial founding documents 
of 1837 and 1838. 

In the ‘The holy family’ (1844) Marx 
outlined a trend towards a “real human¬ 
ism” in the “logical basis of communism”. 
This stemmed from Locke, through the 
“socialist tendencies” within French 
materialism, to the Babouvists, returning 
to the “mother country” with the emer¬ 
gence of “English communism”, which 
was founded in Marx’s view by Robert 
Owen (K Marx, F Engels Collected 
Works London 1975, Vol 4, ppl28-132). 
The LDA had travelled a similar road, 
starting from Locke, but arriving at a far 
more radical conclusion than Owen. 

In his The real rights of man Spence 
challenged Locke’s views on labour as 
property. He articulated an emancipatory 
alternative - a self-governing “new repub¬ 
lic”, based on a “convention of parochial 
delegates” (EP Thompson The making 
of the English working class London 
1980, pl77). In fact, by 1812 Spence had 
extended Iris vision of social equality to 
be inclusive of the industrial proletariat. 
LDA founder-member Allen Davenport, 
who was involved in the insurrectionary 
Cato Street conspiracy, fused Owen’s 


cooperative ideas for industry with 
Spence’s. Through Davenport the con¬ 
tinued influence of Spence was ensured 
with the publication of a biography in 
1836. 

Harney saw the fight for freedom as 
being against a state of affairs contrary 
to humanity in its true nature: “Kings, 
aristocrats and tyrants of every descrip¬ 
tion ... are slaves in rebellion against the 
sovereign of the earth, which is the peo¬ 
ple, and against the legislator of tire uni¬ 
verse, which is nature” (AR Schoyen The 
Chartist challenge - a portrait of George 
Julian Harney London 1958). Whilst an 
avowed Spencean, Harney was also 
steeped in the French Revolution. When 
he wrote the founding Address in 1838, 
the influence of Babeuf is unmistakable; 
and it was no coincidence that this was 
also the year Harney studied O’Brien’s 
translation of Buonarroti’s History of 
Babeuf’s conspiracy for equality. 

O’Brien’s edition of Buonarroti’s work 
saw the first introduction of the desig¬ 
nations ‘bourgeoisie’ and ‘proletariat’, 
and we find its influences in the ‘Consti¬ 
tution and objects’ of the LDA. Where 
the Babouvistes declared the “aim of the 
revolution is to destroy inequality and 
re-establish common happiness”, the 
LDA set as its object the “destruction of 
inequality and the establishment of gen¬ 
eral happiness”. To the LDA the 
Babouviste principles were complemen¬ 
tary to Spence’s system of common 
ownership. The question of equality was 
at the heart of LDA goals, as with the 
Babouvistes. 

Coombe wrote in the London Demo¬ 
crat. “The undoubted answer is to ob¬ 
tain social and political equality. Political 
equality means that no one individual 
man is better than another one. Unless 
the majority of his fellow citizens define 
him so,... every individual in any given 
state has a right to take part and be elected 
to all political proceedings ... Social 
equality means the mountains of wealth 
must be pulled down, and the valleys of 
want filled up” ( London Democrat No3, 
April 271839). 

In this the LDA echoed the earlier radi¬ 
cals of the English revolution. “We are 
generally branded as Levellers,” wrote 
Harney in 1838, “to which temi - if it is 
meant the destruction of inequality - we 
plead guilty” (AR Schoyen ibid). 

‘Old corruption’ 

The LDA was described by Rothstein as 
tire “only organisation at the time which 
succeeded, to a certain extent, in prop¬ 
erly connecting the ultimate aims of the 
economic emancipation of the proletariat 
with its political class action, thus creat¬ 
ing the supreme synthesis which was 
subsequently to be embodied in the 
modem labour movement” (T Rothstein 
From Chartism to Labourism London 
1929, pJ5). 

This challenges the postmodernist ‘lin¬ 
guistic turn’ thesis, which argues there 
was no proletarian movement in its own 
right. On the contrary, whilst the Char¬ 
tists placed themselves within the radi¬ 
cal Uadition and their demands were not 
alien to earlier periods, the industrial revo¬ 
lution gave these demands a new char¬ 
acter, differing from the previous fight 
against the powers of the aristocracy. 

The LDA conception of a system 
where “elections of the legislative as¬ 
sembly be taken annually”, and the only 
“qualification required to be the confi¬ 
dence of the electors” was of a revolu¬ 
tionary democracy. The ‘people’s 
charter’ realised would have established 
something very different from even the 
bureaucratic states of 20th century bour¬ 
geois democracy. Thomas Ireland 
summed up the LDA concept of democ¬ 


racy as “equality of rights, equality of 
condition ... We must, fellow workmen, 
have an end put to the present system 
... Is there one who is willing to continue 
to depend upon vampires ... the aristoc¬ 
racy and ‘employocracy’ who give rise 
to it?” ( London Democrat April 4 1839). 

Proletarian interests 

These LDA objects bore a direct relation¬ 
ship to the class struggle of the masses 
themselves and the "progress of soci¬ 
ety”. For the “total unqualified repeal” of 
the hated Poor Law, but not in order to 
retrogress to the “spirit” of the old law in 
the reign Queen Elizabeth, but restored 
with “such improvements as the circum¬ 
stances of the country may require” in 
the new conditions (LDA address ibid). 
They promoted an “abridgement of the 
hours of labour” and “the total abolition 
of child labour”. They went further, stat¬ 
ing: “Even in the present artificial state 
of society, no adult person should be 
required to work more than eight hours 
per day, especially while so many thou¬ 
sands are without any employment at 
all.” In linking tire creation of jobs in times 
of unemployment to a shorter working 
day, they preceded a demand of many 
socialists of the following century. 

The LDA rejected inter-class “frater¬ 
nity”, but pledged to support “by all 
available means, every rational opposi¬ 
tion made by working men against the 
combination and tyranny of capitalists, 
whenever the latter shall seek to reduce 
the wages of labour, extend the horn's of 
toil or institute proceedings against the 
labourer” (ibid). They championed the 
freedom of the press, calling for the re¬ 
peal of laws “which prevent the free cir¬ 
culation of thought, through the medium 
of untaxed and honest press”. In parallel 
they strove for a proper system of edu¬ 
cation through “public instruction, and 
tlie diffusion of sound political knowl¬ 
edge”. 

Hamey did not separate the benefits 
of public education from the nature of 
what was taught: the “ruling class will 
never grant the working class that kind 
of education by which they will learn their 
political rights” (AR Schoyen ibid p30). 
As we have seen, the “great object” of 
the LDA was the “establishment of gen¬ 
eral happiness”, which they did not sepa¬ 
rate from their promotion of both “the 
objects of the association, and the inter¬ 
ests of the proletarian classes generally” 
(‘Objects’, LDA constitution). 

The LDA was the first organisation to 
define itself by the teim ‘proletarian’. The 
existence of classes was considered the 
embodiment of an “artificial” division in 
a society of inequality and “social slav¬ 
ery” (ibid). When Robespierre was cited, 
it was to view class in such a light: “Com¬ 
merce will be a source of public riches, 
and not of the monstrous opulence of a 
class.” Harney wrote: “‘Proletarians’ 
means the multitude who, possessing no 
fortune or property, have only their off¬ 
spring ( proles ) to offer as guarantee for 
their attachment to the state” (A Plummer 
Brontene London 1971, pl95). 

His definition was without doubt taken 
from O’Brien. This contrasts to Harney’s 
friend, Karl Schapper of the German 
Democratic Society, who defined the pro¬ 
letariat as inclusive of “men of learning, 
the artist as well as the petty bourgeois” 
(H Draper Karl Marx’s theory of revolu¬ 
tion Vol 2, New York 1978, p33). 

The LDA, however, differed from 
O’Brien on the post-1832 Whig govern¬ 
ment. He believed it represented the com¬ 
plete ascendancy of the middle class, in 
contrast to the LDA, which considered 
that “the middle class are still not the 
most powerful in the state. The aristoc¬ 
racy are still able to maintain a system 
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dialectics of equality 


from which they alone derive the benefits 
... They have failed in their favourite 
question - repeal of the Com Laws - and 
now are raising household suffrage and 
triennial parliaments” (London Demo¬ 
crat April 13 1839). 

In many regards the LDA had learned 
from 1832 what it would take the rest of 
the European revolutionary movement 
to learn through the defeats of 1848. It 
was argued in the London Democrat that 
the ‘‘middle class have taken part in the 
struggle for the People’s Charter and 
show no sympathy for the workers’ mis¬ 
eries. Miseries engendered by the 
present anti-social system, for which they 
are using every means and straining 
every nerve to maintain” (ibid). 

From the experience of France the 
London Democrat outlined the danger 
of counterrevolution from within the 
revolution itself: “Had the working 
classes of France in the first French 
Revolution relied on themselves alone 
and refused cooperation of the few 
treacherous aristocrats ... and rejected 
the interference of the basest and most 
perfidious of men, in the Gironde faction 
... their revolution would have tri¬ 
umphed. The failure of the revolution is 
to be attributed to the middle classes of 
France, who, desirous of overthrowing 
the aristocracy, in order that they might 
be able to appropriate the wealth and 
property of the aristocracy, and the 
church, to their own purposes joined in 
effecting the revolution” (ibid). 

The LDA did not possess the cat¬ 
egories of ‘bourgeois revolution’ or 
‘proletarian revolution’, but rather of a 
revolution being carried through to its 
absolute of “universal equality”. It saw 
Chartism as an historically unique move¬ 
ment, called forth in opposition to the 
“different features” of this new society. 
In consequence the movement required 
goals equally unique, to be achieved by 
constant revolution: “Unless the Peo¬ 
ple’s Charter is followed by actions to 
equalise the conditions of all, the pro¬ 
ducing classes will still be oppressed 
and the country will still be involved in 
the most disastrous calumniates” (ibid). 

That the People’s Charter was not an 
end in itself was emphasised by Coombe, 
who said: “I have a great objection to its 
being considered a panacea for all the 
evils under which you labour” (London 
Democrat June 1 1839).Freedomrequired 
a more total uprooting of these “artificial” 
social relations: “The disease which is 
now preying on your vitals is much too 
deeply seated to be effected by remedies 
of this kind. Your whole social system re¬ 
quires ‘revolution’, your commercial sys¬ 
tem requires ‘revolution’, and nothing 
short of actual convulsion will affect a 
cure ... Establish the People’s Charter to¬ 
morrow, and the working man would 
have not one difficulty less to contend 
with” (ibid). 

The principles of self-emancipation 
outlined in the London Democrat were 
anticipating those of the First Interna¬ 
tional: “Whatever the middle class have 
ever taken into hand has turned out to 
the people’s cost to be delusive and 
fraudulent; therefore, as the producing 
classes intend to regenerate their coun¬ 
try, they must rely on themselves and 
on themselves alone” (London Demo¬ 
crat April 13 1839).lutheirturn the rules 
of the International Working Men’s As¬ 
sociation of 1866, state: “The emanci¬ 
pation of the working classes must be 
conquered by the working classes 
themselves.” 

What was of lasting significance with 
regard to the principles of the LDA was 
that they did not accept arguments 
along the lines of ‘Get the Charter first 
and consider what we will do after¬ 


wards’. Harney posed the question: 
“The Charter was the means to an end, 
but what was the end?” (Northern Star 
August 16 1845). Gregory Claeys as¬ 
serts that the end was not socialism and 
it was the utopian socialists who held 
hegemony of this emancipatory ideal: 
“No Chartist revolutionary had ever ex¬ 
plained at length why violence alone 
could terminate the existing system ... 
These doctrines were anathema not 
only to the Owenites, but equally to 
most social Chartists” (G Claeys Citi¬ 
zens and saints Cambridge 1989, p296). 
Claeys argues that the “idea of social- 
ism-as-revolution” came about under 
the influence of the 1848 continental 
emigres. This wrongly presumes that 
Owen held such hegemony and deters 
us from finding what was revolutionary 
in 1839 other than the advocacy of vio¬ 
lence. 

Readers of the Northern Star were told 
in October 1838 that “it has long seemed 
a misfortune in the discussions upon 
socialism that it is usually - nay, all but 
universally - regarded as synonymous 
with Owenism” (October 1838). Owen 
was antagonistic to Chartism, yet the 
idea of a cooperative system of produc¬ 
tion as an alternative to the hellish life of 
the industrial revolution began to break 
out of the Owenite sects. The Westmin¬ 
ster Review’ noted: “Owenism. as those 
who habitually watch the progress of 
opinion are aware, is at present, in one 
form or another, the actual creed of a great 
portion of the working class” (M Beer A 
history of British socialism Vol 2, Lon¬ 
don 1920, p45). 

There was developing a cognition 
with regard to the nature of a new soci¬ 
ety in the age of capitalism. Harney con¬ 
sidered that the charter was “a means to 
an end - the means being their political 
rights, and the end being social equality. 
Did he mean that they all should have 
their food dressed alike, their houses built 
in parallelograms, their coats having one 
uniform cut? No such tiling” (Northern 
Star June 13 1839, commenting on his 
speech to the Newcastle Female Politi¬ 
cal Union). 

Harney’s criticism of Owen’s paternal¬ 
istic schemes showed an insight into 
what is dangerous in plans for a new 
society in which the subject plays no part 
in the realisation its own freedom. A tyr¬ 
anny which humanity only fully experi¬ 
enced in the 20th century with Russian 
state capitalism, which called itself com¬ 
munism. 

Questions of freedom 

In 1839 the LDA believed that revolu¬ 
tion was a serious possibility. The ma¬ 
jor question facing the movement 
concerned its next step if parliament re¬ 
jected the mass petition that was the 
People’s Charter, due to be presented in 
May. General Sir Charles Napier entered 
in his diary: “These poor devils are in¬ 
clined to rise, and if they do what horrid 
bloodshed” (quoted in R Brown, C 
Daniels (eds) The Chartists - docu¬ 
ments and debates Londonl984). The 
LDA believed that it was in the metropo¬ 
lis that the battle should be fought - 
they knew they faced difficulties and did 
seek solutions. The industrial north 
should play a key role in energising 
London, whether through direct inter¬ 
vention or leading by example. 

The power of ideas was equally impor¬ 
tant to rouse the “venerable democracy 
of London”, so the question of univer¬ 
sal suffrage was not enough: “It might 
only supplant one faction by another. Let 
the measures to follow upon universal 
suffrage be delineated.” There is a need 
for a “plan of action to be laid before the 
people” (London Democrat June 1 1839). 


The LDA considered that “there are two 
parties in the Chartist ranks, and. what is 
more, they have different objects in view 
... The People’s Charter - ‘peace, law, or¬ 
der, etc’ - or the People’s Charter - ‘peace¬ 
fully if we can, forcibly if we must’.” After 
a year of agitation Coombe asked: “Has 
it not been generally understood that, if 
parliament rejected your demands this 
time, you were to be prepared to enforce 
them? I say it has been so understood ... 
What else has been the meaning of 
‘peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must?’ 
It has no other meaning” (ibid). 

The Whig government was in crisis 
and there was a real possibility of it fall¬ 
ing completely. Harney asked what the 
people should do in the event of parlia¬ 
ment being dissolved before the char¬ 
ter was presented: “A dissolution of the 
House of Commons, before the presen¬ 
tation of the petition, or the House can 
be tested respecting the charter, is some¬ 
thing more than possible. The people 
should therefore be prepared for such 
an event. And, should such be the case, 
will they quietly await another session 
of parliament? Will they destroy their 
own energies, and waste the means of 
victory they now possess, by stupidly 
‘kicking their heels’ for another three or 
four months?” ( London Democrat April 
27 1839). 

Harney’s answer was for the move¬ 
ment to take the initiative. The people 
should "take their affairs into their own 
hands”. In the event of a queen’s writ 
for a new election, “let the people of 
each county, city and borough, wher¬ 
ever democracy hath reared its head”, 
set about electing delegates, the next 
stage being a mass mobilisation. The 
representatives, once elected, would be 
"furnished with a bodyguard of sturdy 
sans-culottes”, organised “according 
to the strength of the democracy in the 
district” (ibid). 

Harney proposed that this body en¬ 
force its authority in a million-man 
march on London: “What army could 
resist a million of armed men ?” He was 
optimistic of the outcome: “Can the re¬ 
sult be doubtful? No; within a week not 
a despot’s breath would pollute the air 
of England.” As repression began to 
mount, he argued that the Convention, 
comprising of delegates elected at Char¬ 
tist-organised assemblies in the locali¬ 
ties, should move to Manchester, where 
they would have the support of “250,000 
men who would be determined to de¬ 
fend their liberties”. Harney expected 
the government to “commence the at¬ 
tack and they should be in a situation 
to meet the attack” (77 te Operative May 
5 1839). 

Events moved rapidly. The govern¬ 
ment fell and the charter could not be 
considered by parliament. The state was 
starting to move. A royal proclamation 
was issued on May 7 for the establish¬ 
ment of armed associations of the up¬ 
per classes. The Convention had 
adjourned and moved to Birmingham, 
where it arrived on Monday May 13. 
Harney addressed the 50,000 crowd: “It 
might be if the government began the 
reign of terror, the people would end it 
...It might be that the people should 
oppose them with the musket and the 
pike” (AR Schoyen The Chartist chal¬ 
lenge London 1958. p68). 

The same day in Newcastle, Chartists 
fought a pitched battle with police. Since 
the beginning of May they had adopted 
a strategy of self-limiting revolution, of 
mobilising just enough to intimidate the 
government to concede the charter. The 
London Democrat argued: “‘Peaceably 
if we may, forcibly of we must’... is vague 
- it can mean anything or nothing - The 
only matter worthy of the attention of the 


people is how, when, where force is to 
be acted upon.” 

Revolutionary general strike 

Whilst Hamey used Jacobin language, 
his ideas were very much those of work¬ 
ing class mobilisation - none more so 
than for a revolutionary general strike: 
“Various plans have been suggested, 
such as petitioning again (!); meeting and 
remonstrating with parliament; abstain¬ 
ing from the use of excisable articles; a 
national holiday, etc, etc” (London Demo¬ 
crat May 4 1839). 

Hamey repudiated all consideration of 
a second petition being submitted to par¬ 
liament, and to hold simultaneous meet¬ 
ings in order to merely remonstrate 
“would be as absurd as ‘petitioning 
again’. The tyrants would as much bid 
defiance to our empty threats as they at 
present scorn our ‘humble petitions’.” 
As regards ‘consumer boycotts’ as a 
weapon, he cited a section of workers 
with whom the LDA had strong support 
- the weavers of Spitalfields. There were 
“some thousands living, as the 
handloom weavers are, upon potatoes 
and oatmeal”. The very idea of the im¬ 
poverished entering into a boycott cam¬ 
paign was folly: “The short and the long 
of the matter is that Englishmen are mis¬ 
erable enough, and they know that to 
make themselves more wretched is not 
the way to be freed from their misery ... 
The only one of the plans here proposed 
which appears to me to be at all feasible 
is the national holiday” - ie, a general strike 
(ibid). 

Hamey has been criticised for think¬ 
ing in terns of “street fighting and barri¬ 
cades, of sans-culottes rather than 
industrial workers in factories and mines” 
(MI Thomas, P Holt Threats of revolu¬ 
tion in Britain, 1789-1848 pi 12). Yet he 
was more than familial' with the new con¬ 
ditions and articulated the revolutionary 
logic of the general strike. 

This debate was all but forgotten by 
Marxists until Rosa Luxemburg’s The 
mass strike. It was the impact of the 1905 
Russian revolution which brought about 
a rediscovery, and one finds general simi¬ 
larities between Russia 1905 and Eng¬ 
land 1839. Both were societies of 
industrialisation, an aspiring proletariat 
combining with the absence of bour¬ 
geois democracy. Luxemburg wrote that 
the mass strike in Russia had been real¬ 
ised “not as a means of evading the po¬ 
litical struggle of the working class”. 
Rather, “in order to achieve those politi¬ 
cal rights and conditions.” (Monthly 
Review Press Selected political writings 
of Rosa Luxemburg 1971, p227). 

Bronterre O’Brien opposed the strike 
in the Convention, as “many would re¬ 
gard it as the beginning of a revolution, 
and to a certain extent that was his own 
view”. Indeed Harney considered the 
general strike “to mean nothing short of 
insurrection!” (A Plummer Bronterre 
London 1971, pl31). 

Harney’s argument was rooted in the 
conditions of the workers themselves: “I 
ask, how are the people to subsist dur¬ 
ing the ‘sacred week?’ I presume I shall 
be answered that the people must pro¬ 
vide themselves with a week’s subsist¬ 
ence beforehand. This, I assert, would be, 
on the part of the people, an impossibil¬ 
ity; as this proposed holiday would be 
no secret, the upper and middle classes 
would have previously provided for 
themselves with a week’s - aye, and more 
than a week’s - subsistence. But not so 
with the people” (London Democrat May 
41839). 

With wages spent, hunger would drive 
workers to “take by force the food from 
those who possessed it”. If a clash did 
not come from repression, it would arise 


from necessity - “the deadly conflict be¬ 
tween those who had and those who 
had not the food. And what would this 
be but an insurrection and civil war? I 
would not object to this plan, but that 
those who have been its loudest advo¬ 
cates have, at the same time, denounced 
the arming of the people” (ibid). 

Hamey made a strikingly accurate pre¬ 
diction of events: “Supposing a conflict, 
such as I have imagined, to take place in 
some one place, the people unarmed 
would suffer a murderous defeat” (ibid - 
this is exactly what did happen, when 
localised outbreaks were curtailed pend¬ 
ing the Convention’s final decision. 
Newport rose on its own, only to be 
crushed). The effects of the defeat would 
demoralise and break the movement else¬ 
where, forcing a "return to their task-mas¬ 
ters”. 

A general strike for the charter was not 
like any other strike: the dynamic was of 
a revolutionary challenge: “Let there be 
no blinking the question,” Hamey wrote. 
“These are not times to be nice about 
mere words: the fact is, there is but one 
mode of obtaining the charter, and that 
is by insurrection !” If disaster was to be 
avoided, it was vital to prepare before¬ 
hand. “Let me exhort you to arm. I mean 
you that are yet unarmed” (ibid). He con¬ 
sistently argued in 1839 for a general 
strike inseparable from preparing for a 
revolutionary clash. 

The tragedy of 1839 

Parliament rejected the charter on July 12, 
Lord John Russell stating that to grant it 
would bring about the destruction of the 
institutions of the state. The Convention 
voted to call the general strike for August 
12, and then called it off to “leave the 
holiday to the people themselves”. 
Harney argued not to delay, but bring 
forth the strike to August 5, to place 
them on a “collision with their tyrants. 
This movement could not fail, unless 
through the misconduct of their leaders”. 
He attacked the retreat as being based 
on false reports and the fact that some 
leaders had "deceived the Convention, 
for the people were fully prepared” (ibid). 

He argued this was the last chance for 
the Convention to prove it was fit for lead¬ 
ership. Indeed the Hull Democratic As¬ 
sociation wrote on July 29 that the miners 
would fight if need be to obtain the char¬ 
ter and deliver the general strike. The next 
day, the ‘Battle of the Forth’ broke out at 
Newcastle. Six thousand Chartists strug¬ 
gled with two companies of infantry, a 
troop of dragoons and 500 police. The 
government issued instructions to deal 
with Chartists severely and widespread 
arrests were made. On August 3 the 
Convention met again and abandoned 
the strike completely, instead calling for 
three days of public demonstrations. As 
Hamey had forewarned, the result was 
the isolation of localised outbreaks and 
defeat. 

As to the prospect of success in 1839, 
it has been argued: “William Lovett, in 
particular, called for ideas and not for lead¬ 
ers. The revolutionaries provided nei¬ 
ther” (MI Thomas, P Holt Threats of 
revolution in Britain, 1789-1848 pl31). 
Lovett claims that Hamey moderated his 
views in later years. Not according to 
Hamey himself: “When I look back upon 
the past, when I remember the wrongs 
and sufferings of the working classes, far 
from being able to reproach myself with 
‘violence’, I am astonished at my mod¬ 
eration” (Newcastle Weekly Chronicle 
December 21879). 

If the ideas projected in the London 
Democrat had gained hegemony in the 
movement, then the chances of success 
would have been far greater than has 
previously been appreciated • 
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We are all terrorists 

Fahim Ahmed, a prominent campaigner for Palestinian rights and a member of the Stalinite wing 
of the Socialist Labour Party, was held under Blair’s draconian anti-terrorist legislation. This is an 
edited account of his treatment at the hands of the state’s forces 


S ince the introduction of the Ter¬ 
rorism Bill in parliament back in 
1999,1 have followed the debate 
surrounding the new legislation with 
avid interest. As a Marxist-Leninist I have 
a political interest in the clampdown on 
Irish freedom-fighters and domestic 
‘subversives’, from liberal peace protest¬ 
ors to anti-fascist, anti-capitalist demon¬ 
strators, and as a budding criminal 
defence lawyer I have a professional in¬ 
terest in the practical application of the 
law. 

These two interests converged on De¬ 
cember 19 2001, when I was ‘detained’ 
by Special Branch under the new legis¬ 
lation for the purpose of ‘examination’, 
arrested, held for 17 hours, interrogated 
and tortured through repeated forcible 
attempts at taking my fingerprints. The 
cuff-marks remain on my wrist and the 
psychological marks remain on my mind, 
as I write this report. 

I had been in Belgium, attending a mas¬ 
sive trade union demonstration against 
the EU on December 13, and the latest 
big anti-capitalist demonstration on De¬ 
cember 14 - both in Brussels. I returned 
on the Eurostar on December 19 and was 
checked by French customs on the train 
before it went into the tunnel. There were 
dark-suited British officers checking peo¬ 
ple on the train once it was officially in 
the UK, and I assumed that they were 
customs as well. An officer approached 
me, showed me a Metropolitan Police 
badge and asked to see my passport. I 
asked him what he was doing and he 
explained that he was a member of Spe¬ 
cial Branch and was doing routine anti¬ 
terrorism checks. I showed him my 
passport and he continued on his way. I 
thought nothing more of it, but when I 
got off the train at Waterloo at 4.30pm. 
the same officer was waiting for me be¬ 
fore the arrivals area. 

He approached me and said: “Mr 
Ahmed, I'm detaining you under the 
Terrorism Act. Come with me.” I could 
hardly believe it! I had thought about 
what a fuss I would make if I ever found 
myself in trouble with the police, but I 
never imagined I would be targeted as a 
‘terrorist’. I asked the officer his name and 
he told me: “DS Geoffrey Singleton.” I 
wrote it down immediately and followed 
him into a room there in Waterloo station. 
He sat me down and immediately began 
asking me questions about who I was, 
where I had been, where I was going and 
what I was doing. I began answering his 
questions, thinking I was being inter¬ 
viewed under the Police and Criminal 
Evidence Act 1984 (Pace), which guar¬ 
antees criminal detainees rights to legal 
advice, silence and a standard of treat¬ 
ment specified in the codes of practice. 
Little did I know I was actually being ‘ex¬ 
amined’ under Schedule 7 of the Terror¬ 
ism Act 2000 (TA), which I later learnt is 
a piece of legislation that makes a mock¬ 
ery of the ‘rule of law’ and civil rights, 
which exist only in theory. 

After a few general questions he be¬ 
gan asking me about my support for the 
intifada - he knew I was a supporter be¬ 
cause I was wearing a badge which had 
a Palestinian flag for a background, and 
the words, “End the occupation, support 
the intifada”, in the foreground. I ex¬ 
plained that I had been active in the Ox¬ 
ford Palestine Solidarity Campaign, 
having meetings and handing out leaf¬ 
lets. Unsatisfied with my answer, he 


asked the question again, at which alarm 
bells started ringing. 

I am used to representing people in po¬ 
lice stations and when an officer repeats 
a question which has been answered, it’s 
usually my cue to say, “You’ve had an 
answer, officer. Please move on to the 
next question.” But now, here I was, in 
the custody of Special Branch under the 
Terrorism Act, being questioned when I 
had already given an answer. I asked him 
to clarify what exactly he wanted to know 
and he repeated the question again, at 
which point I said: “I'm not answering 
any more questions - no comment.” He 
asked me where I live and I repeated: “No 
comment.” He then asked for my pass¬ 
port, which he had already seen on the 
Lain. I handed it over and told him that 
the address on the passport was my 
address, knowing that refusal to supply 
an address gives rise to a general power 
of arrest. I then asked if I had the right to 
legal advice; I was told that I had none. 
DS Singleton looked at me scornfully and 
left the room. I had been there no more 
than five minutes and things were already 
getting tense. 

Another officer came in and began 
searching my large rucksack. He also 
searched my jacket. He then asked me to 
stand up so that he could body-search 
me. I was alarmed and asked him why he 
wanted to do that. He told me not to 
worry and that he was only going to pad 
me down. It was my turn to repeat the 
question, so I again asked him why and 
what he was looking for. He looked con¬ 
fused, as though no one had ever ob¬ 
jected to being frisked, and said that he 
had the power to search me and that I 
was just making things difficult. I ex¬ 
plained to the man that I was not minded 
to being physically searched by police 
officers because I found it undignified 
and degrading, and that I would gladly 
turn out my pockets. He persisted, so I 
asked him to explain his reason for want¬ 
ing to search me and he stated that I 
might have something on me that could 
be used to injure himself or another of¬ 
ficer. 

I told the officer that I had got off the 
Eurostar expecting to go straight home, 
that I had no idea that I would be sitting 
in that room, and that I certainly had no 
intention to do him any harm. I stated 
further that I would be prepared to listen 
to any ‘reasonable suspicion’ he had 
formed as to whether I had anything 
dangerous on me, and that if it was genu¬ 
ine I would reconsider. Of course, he had 
no real reason to search me, and so he 
became frustrated. He told me that I 
would be searched whether I liked it or 
not, and left the room. 

Having been there for an hour, I was 
handed a ‘notice of detention’, which 
outlined the particular legislation under 
which I was being held. It stated that I 
had the right to have someone informed 
of my detention and to consult a solici¬ 
tor! I studied the notice and added it to 
the papers I had compiled detailing the 
events so far, the names of officers who 
had given them and the warrant numbers 
of those that refused to tell me their 
names. Next I asked to use the toilet, but 
was refused on the grounds that I might 
dispose of something or produce a 
weapon. Twenty-five minutes later I was 
allowed to use the loo with supervision, 
after which I requested my rights. 

After I made my first phone call I was 


told that I was being arrested for failing 
to provide address details. I immediately 
pointed out that the officers had my 
passport, which had my address on it, 
and that I had told them so when I handed 
it over. Two minutes later I was told that 
I was to be arrested for refusing to sub¬ 
mit to a body search! It was obvious that 
they were looking for an excuse to arrest 
me, although I was glad that I’d be taken 
to proper police station, where I would 
have certain rights in custody that I was 
familiar with. 

So I waited another 45 minutes for uni¬ 
formed officers to turn up, handcuff me, 
walk me through Waterloo station like a 
criminal, and take me in a squad car no 
more than 200 metres down the road to 
Kennington Road cop shop. I was 
booked into custody, and whilst I was 
waiting I gave informal legal advice to 
two detainees who were being pursued 
for drugs and dishonesty offences. 
Eventually I was spoken to by the cus¬ 
tody sergeant, to whom I explained the 
false pretences on which I had been ar¬ 
rested, but he had already authorised my 
detention and was not amenable to my 
objections. I requested my custody 
record so that I may note my objections 
on it. He refused, saying that the record 
was for him, not me, at which I asked for 
the writing materials to which I was enti¬ 
tled. He then had me searched, which I 
allowed, knowing that he had a ‘legiti¬ 
mate’ reason (my safety), as distinct from 
the original search situation where there 
was none. 

I was allowed to speak to a solicitor 
who said he’d be out soon, and then I 
was put into a cell to wait for my legal 
advice. Two hours went by and eventu¬ 
ally I was let out of the cell to speak to 
my brief, who turned out to be an Irish¬ 
man named Adams! He was not the guy 
I had spoken to on the phone and admit¬ 
ted to knowing nothing about the terror¬ 
ism legislation under which I was being 
held. I sympathised with him, since I knew 
nothing about it either, but the right to 
legal advice is useless if the system can¬ 
not provide you access to someone who 
knows the law in that area. 

We were told that I would not be ‘in¬ 
terviewed’ under Pace in relation to the 
offence for which I had been arrested; 
rather I would be ‘examined’ under sched¬ 
ule 7 of the TA. I had no right to silence, 
and in fact I was under a duty to provide 
the examining officer any information he 
requested! Further, if I failed to comply 
with this duty, I would be committing an 
offence for which I could be imprisoned 
for up to three months, and/or receive a 
fine of up to £2,500. Following legal ad¬ 
vice, I decided that I would have to an¬ 
swer questions to avoid the possibility 
of an unnecessary conviction for a ter¬ 
rorist offence, which wouldn’t look very 
good on future job applications and may 
stop me from qualifying as a solicitor in 
future. 

I was worried about the prospect of a 
police interview without the right to si¬ 
lence, since I knew that the only way for 
the police to get evidence where there is 
none is through the mouth of the ‘sus¬ 
pect’. I did not know what they wanted 
to ask me about, my solicitor got minimal 
disclosure and I was worried about ques¬ 
tions being sprung on me without my 
knowing what sort of allegations I was 
actually facing. 

Anyway, we went into an interview 


room, where tapes were put in the ma¬ 
chine and the examination was begun. I 
was asked very vague, open questions, 
mainly in relation to visits to Libya and 
Algeria. I explained to the officers that I 
had been attending youth conferences 
and festivals officially organised by the 
governments of those countries, in an 
attempt to foster positive relations be¬ 
tween our respective countries. Then 
they asked me why I had been to Paki¬ 
stan, and I told them that I, like many 
other second-generation immigrants in 
the UK, had family in Pakistan, and that 
I had been visiting Pakistan since child¬ 
hood for this purpose. 

I had to work hard to get the examin¬ 
ing officer to nanow down his questions, 
because I was used to police officers 
asking detainees about their involve¬ 
ment in specific offences, whereas this 
‘examination’ seemed to be an intelli¬ 
gence-gathering exercise at my expense. 
Eventually the questions were exhausted 
and the tape buzzer sounded before I had 
a chance to add my own comments to 
the tape. The officers refused to put an¬ 
other tape in, and that was the end of that. 

It was now lam. I was fatigued from 
travelling and being locked up, and I ex¬ 
pected that a decision would be made 
and I would be released. I had no idea 
how I would get back to west London 
from Waterloo, as I was now in serious 
danger of missing the last tube. However, 
this was not a consideration for the po¬ 
lice. What Special Branch were con¬ 
cerned with was fingerprints. 

I was told that I would be fingerprinted, 
and my solicitor discovered that they 
wanted three sets of extremely detailed 
fingerprints. I noticed that a female in 
casual clothes who had been hanging 
about Kennington custody was actually 
a fingerprint specialist present simply to 
ensure the extraction of quality prints from 
me. I knew that the procedure required 
my written consent, and I also knew that 
consent could not be withdrawn once it 
had been given. More importantly 
though, they wanted my fingerprints 
before even charging me with an offence. 
I hadn’t done anything wrong; they were 
not even alleging that I had done any¬ 
thing wrong, yet they wanted my prints 
for no apparent reason. The last nail in 
the coffin was the fact that they wanted 
to then keep those prints forever. 

I refused to consent to giving my fin¬ 
gerprints, and the police used all sorts of 
tactics over the course of the next four 
hours to get me to change my mind and 
submit to their will. Initially I was told that 
a superintendent would come in the 
morning to authorise the use of force. I 
argued that I was only allowed to be held 
“as long as is necessary”, and that the 
fact that I was still there was unneces¬ 
sary, but being kept in a cell until the 
morning was completely out of order. I 
told them to bring the superintendent 
immediately. 

The custody sergeant refused, saying 
that the super was unavailable until morn¬ 
ing. So I told him to get on the phone, 
but the objection came back that the 
authorisation had to be marked on the 
custody record and that the super there¬ 
fore had to be there in person. I had to 
quote the law at this custody sergeant, 
and told him that verbal authorisation 
was permitted as long as it was written 
down as soon as practicable afterwards. 
There was a moment of silence in 


Kennington custody and then the ser¬ 
geant got on the phone. 

Whilst this was a victory for me in 
terms of speeding up the process, I had 
only succeeded in getting the police to 
obtain authority to use force against me. 
The phone call lasted no more than 90 
seconds and the police had their ‘author¬ 
ity’. I was then taken by the large mid¬ 
dle-aged jailer to the fingerprint area. I 
allowed him to wash, dry and ink my 
hands, and as he moved my right index 
finger onto the print form I deliberately 
smudged the print. He looked at me dis¬ 
dainfully and the process was repeated. 
I politely explained that he was assault¬ 
ing me, and that it would be impossible 
for him to take fingerprints from me whilst 
I was unwilling. 

He said something along the lines of 
‘We’ll see about that’, and then put hand¬ 
cuffs on my wrist, using them as a clamp. 
The hard metal cut into my skin, causing 
pain. He grabbed the middle part of the 
cuff and tried again to take my print. I held 
my ground and he failed. He then went 
off in a huff and came back with another 
officer. The two of them held me, jostled 
me and manhandled me into position, and 
attempted to take my prints by force for 
another 40 minutes. After they had 
spoiled a dozen print forms they decided 
to put me in a cell for while, presumably 
so that they could scratch their heads 
about what to do next. 

The next hour and a half in that cell was 
an extremely testing time for me. Whilst 
initially I thought the situation would be 
interesting - an intellectual exercise in the 
rights of citizens against the power of the 
state authorities -1 realised that the situ¬ 
ation I was in was dangerous and oppres¬ 
sive. The police really had authority to 
use force on me. My wrist and arm was 
swollen and bruised from their aggres¬ 
sive actions. I had no idea how long I 
would be in this cell, or what they had in 
store for me next. The police attitude so 
far had been, ‘You will be here for as long 
as it takes.’ This was no joke. 

At 3.30am there was a knock on the 
cell door and I was pleased to see an in¬ 
spector. I thought she would be releas¬ 
ing me, but she took me back to the 
fingerprint area, where eight large male 
officers were standing waiting for me. 
This time they really put the pressure 
on and soon I was shouting and scream¬ 
ing in pain. At one point I allowed my¬ 
self to lean completely on an officer, as 
I expected my knees to give way. They 
applied so much pressure on my fingers 
and arm that the pain, coupled with that 
of the cuffs on my wrist, meant I could 
hardly stand. I’m not sure exactly how 
long that went on, but the jailer stopped 
the proceedings partly out of frustration 
and partly because the cuts on my wrist 
were becoming too obvious. 

At that point I gave those officers a 
speech on human and civil rights, and 
told them that I would be mad to hand 
over three sets of prints to Special Branch, 
for them to keep forever, for no apparent 
reason. I told them people like the Bir¬ 
mingham Six and the Guildford Four had 
spent decades in jail because Special 
Branch had deliberately stitched them up 
for teixorist offences they did not com¬ 
mit. I refused to give my fingerprints on 
principled grounds, and I did not submit 
to their will. 

At 5am I was taken to tire medical room 
to see the police doctor, who sympatheti- 
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cally listened to my story, but was un¬ 
able to do anything other than make a 
thorough note of my injuries. After that 
I was told by the inspector that in the 
morning the Territorial Support Group 
(TSG) would arrive, that they were a spe¬ 
cial anti-terrorist force, and that they had 
methods of forcing prints from non-com- 
pliant prisoners, and that if my fingers or 
wrist were broken it would be my own 
fault. 

I could hardly believe that an inspec¬ 
tor was threatening me with broken 
bones. I retorted that broken bones 
would constitute unreasonable force 
and that I would sue her personally as 
well as the Met in general. In any case, 
I was put back in a cell and slept from 
5.30-8.30am, when I was woken by the 
civilian jailer with breakfast. It wasn’t too 
bad, but I had little appetite. Having been 
in plenty of police stations, this was the 
first time I had woken up in one. I had 
had little sleep and was not relishing the 
prospect of being tortured by the TSG. 

Just before 9am I requested the jailer 
to let me speak with a superintendent, 
an inspector, a solicitor from Bimbergs, 
a solicitor from Bindmans. and my old 
boss at Darbys in Oxford. Shortly after¬ 
wards a new inspector came knocking 
and told me that he was not satisfied 
that I was being held ‘necessarily’, that 
he would check what Special Branch 
were up to and get back to me shortly. 
At 9.40am I was let out of my cell to 
speak to my old boss, and whilst on the 
phone I was told that I was to be bailed 
to return at a later date. Shortly after 


10am I was out of the station and walk¬ 
ing along the bank of the river Thames 
on a cold Thursday morning in Decem¬ 
ber, a week before Christmas. 

The whole episode affirmed my worst 
fears about the police, Special Branch 
(the British Gestapo) and the criminal 
justice system. The rights that we assume 
are upheld in our ‘civilised’ country are 
actually not recognised in practice. The 
police detained me under schedule 7 of 
the TA, which gives the power to offic¬ 
ers to ‘detain’ anyone for up to nine 
hours to determine whether they ‘appeal'’ 
to be a terrorist, and the officer does not 
even need to have reasonable suspicion. 
That is called arbitrary arrest. They then 
wanted to ‘examine’ me, during which I 
had a ‘duty’ to provide any information 
they required. I had no right to silence. 
Further, I would be committing an offence 
if I failed in that duty. This means that 
simply refusing to answer questions has 
been criminalised, and carries a prison 
sentence of up to three months. This is 
called being guilty until proven inno¬ 
cent, and is a subversion of the right to a 
fail'trial. 

The terrorism legislation enacted re¬ 
cently provides the power to detain for¬ 
eigners without charge. This policy (and 
most others in the TA) is well known to 
the Irish as internment, or imprisonment 
without trial. Section 41 of the TA gives 
the power to arrest without warrant any¬ 
one suspected of committing a specific 
offence or anyone suspected of being 
“concerned in the commission, prepara¬ 
tion or instigation” of terrorism. This 


means that the police have the power to 
arrest someone who has not committed 
any offence or broken any law, which is 
a clear violation of the basic right to free¬ 
dom. Article 5(1) of the European Con¬ 
vention on Human Rights provides that: 
“Everyone has the right to liberty and 
security of person. No one shall be de¬ 
prived of his liberty... [unless under] law¬ 
ful arrest or detention ... effected for the 
purpose of bringing him before the com¬ 
petent legal authority on reasonable sus¬ 
picion of having committed an offence." 
In plain English this means that no one 
should be arrested (and therefore de¬ 
prived of their liberty) unless someone 
thinks they’ve done something wrong. 
Compare that with my story. 

The most worrying aspect of the law 
is the removal of the rights to freedom of 
speech, association, and thought. The 
‘proscribed list’ of terrorist organisations 
tells you who you can and cannot sup¬ 
port, which organisations you can and 
cannot join, and even which organisa¬ 
tions you can and cannot advertise with 
badges. The government has banned 
DHKC, the Peoples’ Revolutionary Lib¬ 
eration Front of Turkey, the leading light 
in the struggle against the brutal, fascis- 
tic government of Turkey. Also banned 
is PKK, the Kurdistan Workers Party - 
again in the forefront of the struggle 
against Turkish fascism, but also strug¬ 
gling to win nationhood for the belea¬ 
guered Kurds. Another banned group is 
the PFLP, the Popular Front for the Lib¬ 
eration of Palestine, one of the leading 
components of the PLO and the strong¬ 
est revolutionary element in the Palestin¬ 
ian struggle against illegitimate Israeli 
occupation. 

What does all this mean? It means that 
slowly but surely the government is tell¬ 
ing you that if you support national lib¬ 
eration and revolutionary movements 
abroad, you will be treated like a criminal, 
but you will not even get the same rights 
a criminal suspect has. The situation as 
it stands is clearly the beginning of a leg¬ 
islative move towards extreme reaction, 
being carried out by a Labour govern¬ 
ment. which has moved everything else 
towards reaction and is now changing 
the laws in order to clamp down on ‘sub¬ 
version’ at home. 

The TA, in effect since February 19 
2001, defines terrorism as action or threat 


of action (so you don’t even have to do 
anything - just threaten it) which involves 
serious violence against a person, seri¬ 
ous damage to property, endangers a 
person’s life, creates serious risk to pub¬ 
lic health or safety, or seriously interferes 
with an electronic system; and the use 
or threat is designed to influence the 
government or intimidate the public; and 
the use or threat is made with the pur¬ 
pose of advancing a political, religious 
or ideological cause. 

Hmm, sounds like imperialist bombing 
of Afghanistan, Yugoslavia, Sudan and 
Iraq, and the sanctions against Iraq, 
Libya, Cuba, North Korea and other 
states. The definition is so broad that it 
could be used to target workers on strike 
(which is bound to become a thing of the 
future, what with the chaos in transport, 
the cutting of 30,000 jobs at Consignia, 
and the continuing crisis in capitalist 
economics), anti-war protestors, anti¬ 
capitalist protestors - indeed anyone who 
even tries to ‘influence’ the government. 

We in the SLP will leave all the ‘influ¬ 
encing’ to the social-democratic sell¬ 
outs, the reformist revisionists and the 
Trotskyite factions of the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance. We do not aim to influence: rather 
we aim to abolish this system and replace 
it with socialism, and if that means defy¬ 
ing unjust laws, so be it • 


• Our central aim is to reforge the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 
Without this Party the working class 
is nothing; with it, it is everything. 

• The Communist Party serves the 
interests of the working class. We 
fight all forms of opportunism and 
revisionism in the workers’ move¬ 
ment because they endanger those 
interests. We insist on open ideologi¬ 
cal struggle in order to fight out the 
correct way forward for our class. 

• Marxism-Leninism is powerful be¬ 
cause it is true. Communists relate 
theory to practice. We are material¬ 
ists; we hold that ideas are deter¬ 
mined by social reality and not the 
other way round. 

• We believe in the highest level of 
unity among workers. We fight for 
the unity of the working class of all 
countries and subordinate the 
struggle in Britain to the world revo¬ 
lution itself. The liberation of human¬ 
ity can only be achieved through 
world communism. 

• The working class in Britain needs 
to strike as a fist. This means all com¬ 
munists should be organised into a 
single Party. We oppose all forms of 
separatism, which weakens our 
class. 

• Socialism can never come through 
parliament. The capitalist class will 
never peacefully allow then' system 
to be abolished. Socialism will only 
succeed through working class 
revolution and the replacement of the 
dictatorship of the capitalists with 
the dictatorship of the working 
class. Socialism lays the basis for the 
conscious planning of human af¬ 
fairs: ie, communism. 

• We support the right of nations to 
self-determination. In Britain today 
this means the struggle for Irish free¬ 
dom should be given full support by 
the British working class. 

• Communists are champions of the 
oppressed. We fight for the libera¬ 
tion of women, the ending of racism, 
bigotry and all other forms of chau¬ 
vinism. Oppression is a direct result 
of class society and will only finally 
be eradicated by the ending of class 
society. 

• War and peace, pollution and the 
environment are class questions. No 
solution to the world’s problems can 
be found within capitalism. Its cease¬ 
less drive for profit puts the world 
at risk. The future of humanity de¬ 
pends on the triumph of commu¬ 
nism. 

• We urge all who accept these prin¬ 
ciples to join us. A Communist Party 
Supporter reads and fights to build 
the circulation of the Party’s pub¬ 
lications; contributes regularly to 
the Party’s funds and encourages 
others to do the same; where possi¬ 
ble, builds and participates in the 
work of a Communist Party Support¬ 
ers Group. 


CPGB contacts 


Main office: office@cpgb.org.uk 

London, Brent: 

brent @ cpgb. org.uk 

London, Hackney: 

hackney @ cpgb.org.uk 

Cambridgeshire: 

cambs@cpgb.org.uk 

Hertfordshire: 

herts @ cpgb.org.uk 


Manchester: 

manchester@cpgb.org.uk 

Northeast: 

northeast@cpgb.org.uk 

Nottinghamshire: 

notts@cpgb.org.uk 

Scotland: scotland@cpgb.org.uk 
Surrey: surrey@cpgb.org.uk 
Wales: wales@cpgb.org.uk 
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Israeli right 
prepares for 
final solution 


For two states 


U nfurling the bloodied banner of 
‘war against terrorism’, Ariel 
Sharon addressed the Israeli na¬ 
tion on March 31 and told it what it al¬ 
ready knew. Israel, or at least its govern¬ 
ment, is at war - not with the “terrorist 
infrastructure” cited by Sharon as the 
enemy, but with the entire Palestinian 
people. 

The hideously misnamed Operation 
Defence Wall has seen Israeli tanks re¬ 
turn to the streets of Palestinian towns. 
Having been ‘absent’ for barely a month, 
the Israeli Defence Force has returned to 
the streets of Ramallah and moved into 
four other West Bank cities: Qalqilyah, 
Tulkarm, Bethlehem and Jenin. And the 
Israeli offensive is just beginning. Ac¬ 
cording to IDF sources, all cities of the 
West Bank will gradually be “taken care 
of’ and military activity is also expected 
in the Gaza Strip as well. 

We need not be under any illusion 
about exactly how the IDF intends to 
‘take care’ of the West Bank cities it 
brings under its control. They will be 
paralysed, as people are forced to remain 
in their homes for fear of being shot or 
beaten in the street. In some places elec¬ 
tricity and water supplies have been cut 
off. The entire Palestinian adult male 
population will be arrested and interro¬ 
gated under the guise of rounding up 
terrorists. Hardly ‘defensive’ measures. 
No wonder whole areas of operation 
have been declared exclusive zones and 
the press kept out. 

However, despite its undoubted mili¬ 
tary superiority, the IDF ‘incursions’ have 
demonstrably failed to prevent suicide 
bombings, used routinely by the Israeli 
government to justify its offensives. Ariel 
Sharon’s government has not delivered 
the increased security promised in order 
to get elected in February 2001 - and there 
is no indication that Operation Defence 
Wall will yield any radically different re¬ 
sults. 

Within Israel discontent with Sharon’s 
ruling coalition is rising. However, Israeli 
opinion is polarised. On the one hand, 
the rebellion by IDF reservists against 
serving in Israel’s “war of occupation” 
is growing, along with a support move¬ 
ment. On the other, the right, both inside 
and outside Likud, is seeking to push 
through its ultimate programme of expel¬ 
ling Palestinians from the West Bank and 
Gaza - with or without Ariel Sharon. 

The number of signatories attached to 
the IDF refuseniks’ letter is currently 389. 
Courage to Refuse - to give the refuseniks 
their semi-official moniker - are one strand 
amongst various IDF ranks who will not 
be part of the brutal occupation. 

Yesh Gvul (‘There is a limit’) is a more 
established group. It was founded in re¬ 
sponse to the 1982 Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon. On that occasion 168 service¬ 
men were jailed, some repeatedly, for re¬ 
fusing to serve in the campaign, though 
the actual number who rebelled was far 
greater. The onset of the first Palestinian 
intifada in 1987 prompted many to refuse 
service, with the numbers imprisoned 
coming close to 200 - though the army 
retreated from its threat to imprison oth¬ 
ers. 

Both Yesh Gvul and Courage to 
Refuse have been treated with outright 
hostility by most of the ‘official’ Israeli 
left, the Labour Party and the centre-left 
Meretz. Some individual members of 
Meretz eventually telephoned support 
through to Courage to Refuse, but only 
after their party’s reticence had been 
embarrassingly exposed in Ha'aretz , a 
liberal daily. The refuseniks’ rebellion has 
also been treated with circumspection by 


most of the peace movement, with some 
echoing the right’s allegations of ‘treach¬ 
ery’. The antagonism is mutual. The 
rebels are, rightly, contemptuous of both 
the ‘militaristic’ left and Labour, which is 
of course a partner in the coalition gov¬ 
ernment. 

The refusenik movement is, like the 
wider peace movement, politically dif¬ 
fuse. Many refuseniks recognise that it 
is not in the interests of the Israeli people 
to oppress the Palestinians and as such 
are in the process of breaking from Israeli 
chauvinism. In its latest leaflet addressed 
to IDF soldiers, Yesh Gvul argues cor¬ 
rectly that Israeli repression, far from pre¬ 
venting suicide bombings, produces the 
exact opposite effect: “Every ‘liquida¬ 
tion’ (killing) prompts a bombing. The 
child you wounded today is tomorrow’s 
terrorist.” And the leaflet points out: “As 
long as we hold on to the occupied Pal¬ 
estinian territories, we will continue to 
shed our own blood and that of the Pal¬ 
estinians.” 

Maavak Sozialisti, the Israeli section 
of Peter Taaffe’s Committee for a Work¬ 
ers’ International, points out that the 
refusenik leadership “suffers from seri¬ 
ous political and organisational defi¬ 
ciencies similar to those of the liberal 
peace movement”, their objections be¬ 
ing “overwhelmingly moral and consci¬ 
entious” (March 8). Nevertheless, 
despite these limitations the growth of 
the refusenik movement is a significant 
and overwhelmingly positive develop¬ 
ment within Israeli politics. There is a 
democratic and anti-chauvinist content 
to its rebellion, which, given expression 
through the fight for a programme of ex¬ 
treme democracy, could be a potent 
force within Israeli politics. As Maavak 
Sozialisti states, the refusenik move¬ 
ment has the “potential of becoming a 
strong catalyst in the opposition to the 
continued and intensified occupation” 
(March 8). 

Observers of left politics in Britain will 
not be surprised to learn that the politics 
of Maavak Sozialisti bear all the hall¬ 
marks of the CWI’s economism. While 
calling for a “socialist Israel and socialist 
Palestine” at least has the merit of recog¬ 
nising the right of Israel to exist, it ulti¬ 
mately remains a maximalist abstraction 
- the equivalent of giving a traveller di¬ 
rections by repeatedly telling them de¬ 
tails of their destination but not how to 
get there. 

One of the most serious handicaps for 
the refusenik movement, apart from or¬ 
ganisational fragmentation and a certain 
tendency to try and maintain an ‘apoliti¬ 
cal’ stance, is what it shares with the 
peace movement in general - the lack of 
a positive programme. An advert paid for 
by the Gush Shalom peace group in 
Ha ’aretz illustrated this weakness per¬ 
fectly, arguing that ‘First, the solution has 
to be agreed upon; second, the way to 
implement it must be discussed” (March 
22). Which left the reader none the wiser 
as to what the “solution” is. 

Yesh Gvul’s position is more coherent. 
While stating that its “immediate aim is 
to put an end to the misuse of the IDF for 
unworthy ends, and terminate the occu¬ 


pation”, it goes further: it is “united on 
the ‘two-state’ solution, as the key to a 
peaceful resolution of the Israeli-Pales- 
tinian conflict”, although it does add that 
it is “not bound to any specific peace 
programme” (all quotes from Yesh Gvul’s 
website). Whether the “two-state solu¬ 
tion” is to be negotiated between repre¬ 
sentatives of the Israeli and Palestinian 
ruling classes or fought for by a mass 
movement of both peoples is an open 
question. 

While the peace movement and 
refuseniks have garnered a certain degree 
of support, there is no doubting the hard¬ 
ening of attitudes produced by the mur¬ 
derous suicide attacks on civilians. As 
Ha ’aretz commented, “even the most 
vehement critics of the Sharon govern¬ 
ment and its policies find it difficult to call 
for absolutely no military response” 
(April 2). In this climate it is the right, 
whose figurehead is currently former 
premier Benjamin Netanyahu, that is in 
the ascendancy. Netanyahu’s solution 
to the current crisis is simple and there¬ 
fore has the virtue of coherency - 
reoccupation of the Palestinian territories, 
and the dismantling of what remains of 
the Palestinian Authority, along with the 
expulsion of Arafat. ‘Transference’ - a 
euphemism for the ethnic cleansing of the 
West Bank and Gaza - would no doubt 
be considered legitimate by Netanyahu. 

Sharon himself agrees with at least part 
of this policy. The expulsion of Arafat 
and destruction of the PA has now en¬ 
tered the lexicon of his stated war aims. 
However, he is constrained by the coali¬ 
tion with Labour, who would be vehe¬ 
mently opposed to such a move. He is 
also constrained by a wider sense of 
realpolitik. He has already dismissed the 
idea of reoccupation as unworkable. And 
despite his bluster he has stopped short 
of removing Arafat by force, knowing full 
well that if he did, Israel would reap a 
whirlwind of reprisals and international 
condemnation. Not to mention what 
would follow a full reoccupation. 

Yasser Arafat himself has declined 
Sharon’s kind invitation to leave Pales¬ 
tine on a one-way ticket. He is confined 
to a cellar at his burnt out HQ and is at 
Israel’s mercy. Other than the continued 


resistance of the Palestinian masses his 
loudly proclaimed willingness to suffer 
martyrdom is perhaps the strongest 
weapon remaining in his armoury. At the 
same time his aids have been busy agi¬ 
tating for an imperialist intervention from 
either the US or EU. 

In the meantime secular nationalists 
are now participating in suicide attacks 
alongside islamist reactionaries, which 
points to the desperation felt by Pales¬ 
tinian society as a whole. The suicide 
bombers attacking Israel enjoy wide¬ 
spread support and Hamas, chillingly, 
promises a “series of big operations” 
(March 27). 

While recognising the legitimate right 
of the Palestinian people to resist Israeli 
occupation, revolutionary socialists and 
communists insist that suicide bombings 
and indiscriminate attacks on civilians - 
no matter who carries them out - will not 
successfully advance the struggle for 
Palestinian national rights. What is more, 
islamist reaction is just as much a threat 
to democratic and working class forces 
as is the Israeli right. 

The heroic resistance of the Palestin¬ 
ian people to Israeli occupation has 
rightly inspired activists in the anti-war 
movement. Witness the proliferation of 
Palestinian flags on the March 30 CND 
demonstration in London. Indeed, some 
have gone farther than flag-waving and 
have put themselves in the line of fire in 
Palestine, where the IDF shot at a peace 
demonstration attended by international 
supporters. 

However, offering whole-hearted back¬ 
ing for the Palestinians’ legitimate strug¬ 
gle for their national rights is not enough. 
For that struggle to succeed it needs to 
be armed with a programme to win Israeli 
workers, as well as those sections of Is¬ 
raeli society like the refuseniks that are 
beginning to break from national chau¬ 
vinism. Unfortunately much of the left 
has a blind spot, when it comes to the 
Israeli working class, as has often been 
observed in these pages. 


Socialist Worker recently provided us 
with an example of how not to approach 
the question. It ruled out a two-state 
solution on the grounds that it “would 
mean an economically and militarily pow¬ 
erful Israel continuing to dominate a weak 
Palestine” (March 23). This is a reflection 
of current realities: Israel is strong and 
Palestine is virtually defenceless. How¬ 
ever, using the present to argue against 
the future is hardly a recipe for determin¬ 
ing the best method of advance. Is Israel 
destined to be dominated forever by 
chauvinism and Zionism or can it become 
a force for progress under the hegemony 
of the working class? 

Revolutionary socialists and commu¬ 
nists demand a democratic settlement 
that recognises the right of the Palestin¬ 
ians to their own state in areas where they 
form the majority. We demand the right 
to return for all exiled Palestinians. They 
and the whole Palestinian nation must re¬ 
ceive compensation for the historic in¬ 
justice perpetrated against them by 
decades of Israeli oppression. However, 
we also demand recognition of the rights 
of the historically constituted Israeli na¬ 
tion. Concretely, this means a democratic, 
secular Palestine existing side by side 
with a democratic, secular Israel. 

However, we do not envisage this 
being imposed on the Palestinian and 
Israeli people from the top. We want it to 
be fought for from below by a movement 
embracing millions. While the Israeli 
working class must be won to champion 
Palestinian self-determination, the Pales¬ 
tinians must be won to a programme 
which includes respect for Israeli national 
rights. 

Ironically, if such a democratic pro¬ 
gramme gained mass support from both 
peoples, the demand for two separate 
states might well be made redundant by 
the movement it brought into existence - 
bringing nearer the day when the volun¬ 
tary unity of Palestinian and Israeli within 
a single state becomes a reality • 

James Mallory 


http://www.yesh-gvul.org/english.html 

http://www.seruv.org.il/defaultEng.asp 
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